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THE DOOM OF THE ELK. 


In western Wyoming, in the country immediately about 
the Yellowstone Park, but chiefly south of it, are the only 
considerable herds of elk that exist in America to-day. 
Once these animals extended over almost the whole coun- 
try; from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but like so many 
other species of great game, they have been exterminated 
over almost the whole continent. Later than the 
year 1870 there were a few in Michigan, Minnesota and 
Iowa, and they were then very abundant over the plains 
of Nebraska. On the Upper Missouri and in the northern 
Rocky Mountains they lasted much longer. Only within 
a few years were they exterminated in Arizona. In Cali- 
fornia there is still a little herd rigorously protected by 
the owners of land they range on. A few are found in 
the Olympic Mountains, ant/a few on Vancouver Island. 
But nowhere are they abundant save in Wyoming and 
southernmost Montana. 

Most States now have fairly good game laws, which 
are generally fairly well enforced. There is no great 
danger that sportsmen, hide hunter or tooth hunter will 
exterminate the elk; and yet in Wyoming, outside of the 
Yellowstone Park, this extermination is destined shortly 
to come. It will take place, too, by wholesale. In a 
small way it will be like the destruction of the last herds 
of the plains buffalo, though from another cause. 
Thousands will perish in a week and their unskinned, 
dried up carcasses will greet the cow-puncher as he rides 
over the hill, or the sportsman who visits the region to 
look—in vain—for game. 

The summer range of these elk is in the high timber- 
clad mountains of the main range. They feed there in the 
levely grassy parks among the timber, or on the high 
mountain meadows, such as the mountain sheep often 
visit. But in winter the early snows drive them down 
from. these heights, and as these snows become deeper 
they work their way to lower altitudes and toward the 
southern and more open country, where the snow fall is 
less deep and the fierce winds sweep the bald hills bare, 
leaving exposed the grass on which the herds can feed. 

Up to within the past few years each autumn saw a 
long procession of many thousand elk stringing down 
from the Yellowstone Park, and the country immediately 
south of it toward the Red Desert of Wyoming, which 
was their winter pasturing ground. But in recent years 
the settlements have crept further and further north; 
ranchmen have taken up and fenced places along the 
streams, and have blocked up and cut off the ancient 
roads, so long traveled by these great deer. Now, for 
many of them, it is impossible to follow these ancestral 
pathways, and they must remain in the snow country, 
striving as best they may, by pawing through the white 
drifts, to get at the vegetation buried beneath it. If the 
snow is too deep they cannot reach the food, or if it crusts 
over they are equally helpless. Then their only resort is 
to break into the ranchman’s hay corral and feed on the 
crop that he has put up for the use of his own stock, and 
when this is gone or if they are driven away, starvation 
must ensue. 

This, we are told, is the situation of thousands of elk 
in Wyoming to the south of the Park to-day, and of a 
less number—though still some thousands—to the east of 
the Park. 

It is possible that during a winter or two of a mild 
character the elk may survive here, but it will surely hap- 
pen that a winter will come when—unless some outlet is 
found by which these elk can reach their winter range— 
all of them will starve, and there will then remain in 
northern Wyoming only the few animals found in the 
Yellowstone Park. When this shall happen there will 
be.a destruction of the elk which will parallel that of the 
buffalo on the Laramie plains of what is now western Wy- 
oming which took place nearly sixty-five years ago. The 





story of this extermination, told us many years ago by an 
old trapper, Uncle Jack Robinson, who was young and 
brave and hardy in the old days when Bonneville and 
Ashley and Soublette and Wyeth were great personages 
on the then unknown western plains, was this: 

In the winter of 1840 there was a great still storm, and 
snow fell deep over all the country. It was so deep that 
nothing could move about; and as there was no wind, 
no portion of the ground was bare. A day or two of 
mild weather followed and the snow melted and settled a 
little, and then came a period of hard cold which formed 
a thick crust. Even the buffalo, powerful as they were, 
could not break through this, and over a vast stretch of 
country every ainmal perished of hunger. The next sum- 
mer, as Uncle Jack said, the plains were strewn with 
buffalo as thick as ever they lay after a big killing; and 
many years after the event, old weather-beaten skulls, 
crumbling to pieces and dotted with the yellow lichen 
which grow at that high altitude, could be seen, reminders 
of the devastation of that terrible winter’s storm. 

Such a destruction, if it has not already taken place 
this winter, may be looked for among the elk of western 
Wyoming, unless the authorities shall find some way of 
opening and keeping open a road for them between their 
winter and their summer range. 








CHARLES E. WHITEHEAD. 


CHARLES E. WHITEHEAD, of this city, died at Aiken, 
S. C., on Saturday of last week, March 21, at the age“of 
76 years. By his death New York loses one of its best 
known and most beloved sportsmen. The younger genera- 
tion, in particular, owe him a lasting debt for the services 
he rendered the cause of game protection when its princi- 
ples were not so familiar to the public as they are in our 
day, nor so strongly supported by popular sentiment. Mr. 
Whitehead was one of the founders of the New York 
Association for the Protection of Game, and from the be- 
ginning had large share in shaping the policies, directing 
the activities and winning the victories of that organiza- 
tion, which has behind it an honorable record of half a 
century of achievement in its chosen field. To Mr. White- 
head’s part in the work of the Association, Mr. Roose- 
velt bears testimony in his tribute on another page. The 
work was of the most substantial character; its results 
have been far reaching and permanent. The game pro- 
tection of to-day is established in very large measure upon 
the sure foundation laid by the New York Association at 
the period when Mr. Whitehead was one of the. guiding 
spirits in its councils. 

As a writer Mr. Whitehead was best known by the 
series of sketches originally contributed to. the old Spirit 
of the Times descriptive of hunting and camping adven- 
tures in Florida in the ’50’s, and afterward collected in 
the volume entitled “The Camp Fires of the Everglades, 
or Wild Sports in the South.” The chapters were per- 
vaded with a freshness and wholesomeness of spirit, a 
vivacity and depth of sentiment, a keen insight into nature 
and wild life, and a grace of style and expression which 
gave the volume a secure place among the classics of 
American outdoor literature. Who that has read it can 
ever forget that first paragraph of the opening chapter : 


A goodly sight jis a tree! Its trunk supporting a thousand 
branches that interweave the blue air with their tracery; lithe to 
the wind, stubborn to the storm, the pillars bend, but do not 
break, in the leafy aisles of Pan’s cathedral. Its roots, far-reach- 
ing, with tiny fibers probe the earth for moisture, and send the 
life-blood through the arteries to the fragrant blossoms and the 
topmost leaves that “clap their little hands in glee with one con- 
tinuous sound.” To its shadows not only the beasts of the field 
come for shelter, but millions of insects seek a home under the 
fold of its bark, or weave their cradles in its rocking boughs. On 
its branches the birds build their nests, and in its hollows the 
squirrel and the hooting owl conceal their young, and the wild 
bee stores its sweets, while both day and night the buds breathe 
their perfume, and the wind, the leaves, and its feathered guests 
chant an anthem of praise. 


Copies of the earlier editions have long been 
among the prized possessions of collectors. In 1891 Mr. 
Whitehead brought out the work in a veritable édition de 
luxe from the press of David Douglas, of Edinburgh, 
and found for it a new generation of delighted readers. 

Mr. Whitehead possessed a most charming personality. 
A man of much erudition, of keen wit, of abundant 
vocabulary and of most genial manner, he was a very 
entertaining companion. For his favorite pursuits he had 
the enthusiasm of a boy. Long and delightful evenings 
spent in his sole companionship discussing matters of 


shooting and fishing are well yet sadly remembered. 

On Long Island he owned a charming place which he 
called a fishing box, and in which he rejoiced. Nothing 
gave him greater pleasure than to have a sympathetic 
friend with him at this home, where a little fishing with 
a vast deal of angling talk furnished delightful entertain- 
ment to guest and host alike. 

He was one of the most admirable of sportsmen and 
truest of men. The good that he did was not limited to 
matters of forest and stream. He was prominent in 
charitable work, while in matters which on any side 
touched his favorite subjects he was an ardent worker. 
He took an active part in the formation of the New 
York Zoological Society, became one of its Board of 
Managers, and was for years its Vice-President and a 
member of its Executive Committee. 

His loss will be keenly felt by a large circle of loving 
friends, but his death will effect also a far larger circle 
who knew him not, but who were touched, more or less 
directly, by his activities in behalf of the citizens of New 
York. 


SPORT AND EXPORT. 


A system which requires a non-resident sportsman to 
pay a license fee for the privilege of shooting and fish- 
iig and which at the same time denies him the privilege 
of taking home any of the game or the fish he has taken, 
is essentially unjust. It is unjust because it denies to the 
sportsman one feature of his outing which is to him a 
very important and valued part of it, the bringing home 
of the fruits of his expédition for the gratification of 
his family and friends, and for his own gratification in 
showing and bestowing his fish and game. 

If there were any sound and sufficient reason for the 
restriction, if it could be shown that the game and fish 
of a State would not be conserved without imposing 
such deprivation upon visiting sportsmen, the hardship 
might be endured. But no good reason exists. There are 
in successful operation export regulations which, as ex- 
perience has abundantly demonstrated, control and safe- 
guard the transportation of game and fish when accom- 
panied by the owner, without the least deleterious effect 
upon the supply. If such system is in operation in one 
State, it might be in operation in another. For a State 
to incorporate in its game laws—as does New Jersey 
and as does Pennsylvania—a provision that the non-resi- 
dent who is made to pay a license fee may not take any 
game home with him, is to confess that it is incompetent 
to administer the more liberal systems which prevail in its 
sister States. Even a Canadian Province is more fair and 
equitable in its dealings with the non-resident sportsman 
than is New Jersey or Pennsylvania; for the Canadians 
permit their visitors to bring out their ‘trophies, while 
New Jersey not only refuses so much as this, but actually 
seizes game in transit from another State to another State. 

It is a gratification to record that a measure has been 
introduced into the Pennsylvania Legislature to permit 
the export of big game under certain stringent conditions 
from game preserves; and the export of birds killed by 
licensed non-resident shooters. The privilege is limited, 
and it is right that it should be; the numbers of each 
species being of ruffed grouse, six; English pheasants, 
ten; woodcock, six; quail, fifteen; squirrels, ten; rabbits, 
twenty; and ducks and geese combined, twenty. The 
measure has the indorsement of the game commissioners, 
and will probably become a law. 








Tue ill-considered movement to reorganize the Massa- 
chusetts Fish and Game Commission has ended in the 
summary rejection of the measure by legislative com- 
mittee. The hearing last Thursday, as our report in 
another column indicates, was almost entirely one-sided, 
the advocates of the change being conspicuous by their 
absence, and the hearing was made the occasion of warm 
commendation of the present board, both as to its consti- 
tution and personnel. Appreciation of the high character 
of the service performed by the Commission is general 
throughout Massachusetts; and the vote of confidence— 
for this was what the hearing amounted to—was well 
deserved, and we believe truly reflects public sentiment. 

* 

Mr. Howard P. Frothingham, who was for’ several 
years president of the New Jersey Fish and Game Com- 
mission, sent his resiguation to the Governor on Monday 
of this week. ’ 
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CHARLES E. WHITEHEAD. 


Mr. CHartes E. WuiteHeEAD, whose death took place 
on the 21st of this month, was one of the most devoted 
_of sportsmen. Not only was he a good fly-fisher—expert 
in casting the fly for trout and salmon—and an excellent 


shot on birds and large game, but he was most devoted. 


to the protection of game. No one has done more or 
more intelligently for this cause than he. During the 
most active days of the New York Association for the 
Protection of Game he was its attorney and counsel. 
During all those years before the State assumed the 
responsibility and left the work to a public board and to 
paid official protectors, during the dark hours when every- 
one’s hand was against us, when we had to educate the 
ladies and gentlemen in society as well as the dealers in 
game, when we had to teach our best people that to serve 
game out of season was not only wrong in itself and un- 
worthy of gentlemen, but utterly destructive of its exist- 
ence, he was untiring. He brought the great suits, some 
of them going to the Supreme Court at Washington, 
which determined the power of the Legislature and estab- 
lished the modern method of protection. He employed 
detectives, he arranged the marshalling of proof so that 
it was as difficult to evade it by falsehood as by cunning. 
And yet he was always liberal and never vindictive. A 
poor ignorant market dealer unacquainted with the law 
was never oppressed; all he had to do was to promise not 
to offend again and he went free. Even the wealthy 
hardened transgressors he thought it better policy to per- 
suade and encourage than to drive too hard. I have no 
time to go into details and must leave that task for others, 
but I wish to record my tribute of admiration and respect 
for my old and valued friend, my honored associate, my 
consistent helper in the good work of game protection, 
and my delightful companion in many a fishing bout—that 
noble specimen of bodily and mental manhood, Charles 
E. Whitehead. He was physically strong, active and hand- 
some; he stood over six feet high, vigorous as a young 
pine tree, fearless in the right and untiring in its service. 
The cause and the country have lost a valuable citizen 
when he was called away. 
Rosert B. ROoSEVELT. 








Che Sportsman Courist. 
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“The Law West of the Pecos.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Hough’s reference not long since to Ben Thomp- 
son and King Fisher, reminds me of my promise some 
time ago to try and set down a few of the tales connected 
with Judge Roy Bean, of Langtry, Texas, and his admin- 
istration of justice in that distant and sparsely settled ter- 
ritory. For the benefit of those who did not see the con- 
tribution in which this promise was made, or, having seen 
it, have forgotten the circumstances, I will explain that, 
away out beyond the Pecos River, where the Southern 
Pacific Railway touches the Rio Grande, there is a sta* 
tion called Langtry. Before the railroad was built this 
place was called Eagle’s Nest, which was doubtless ap- 
propriate enough, as the sandy bluffs of the river in this 
vicinity are high and inaccessible, and afford numerous 
convenient shelves or benches where the eagles could 
make their nests. In fact, when I was stationed there, 
although the eagles themselves were gone, one could still 
see what was said to be the remains of their eyries on 
these high shelves. The Southern Pacific came through 
there, 1 infer, at about the time of the “Jersey Lily’s” 
greatest fame, and for some inexplicable reason this for- 
lorn, miserable little railroad town, consisting of not more 
than a dozen structures, and located in the most barren 
portion of Texas, was given her name. 

The population of this little place, though small, con- 
tained, however, more interesting, or, to be accurate, more 
curious and eccentric characters than many places of -per- 
haps a thousand times its numbers; in fact, every resi- 
dent had something worth relating connected with his 
history. I will confine miy reminiscences in this article to 
its principal inhabitant, Roy Bean. It is probable that 
Roy is known to some of the readers who may chance 
to glance over these lines. I feel sure that our always 
entertaining writer, Cabia Blanco, must have become 
acquainted with him during his Texas service, and can 
perhaps vouch for the truth of some of the many tales 
extant regarding Roy, either in his honor or at his ex- 
pense, as the case may be. 

At the time of which I write Roy was pretty well 
along in years, probably sixty or more. He told me that 
he had been a wagonmaster in the Mexican War, and 
related. many incidents of the various expeditions he had 
made. These were believed by but few; probably they 
were wholly fictitious. There is no question, however, 
but that he had been on the Mexican frontier for a long 
time, even if he didn’t date back quite to the days of 
Kearney and Domphan. He kept a kind of store and 
drinking saloon, the only one in existence for miles in 
any direction, and held the position of justice of the 
peace, and consequently was called “Judge” by his ac- 
quaintances. For a long time the saying went, “There’s 
no law but Judge Bean west of the Pecos;” and it was 
nearly true, the error being in the exception. The follow- 
ing anecdotes illustrate his character and his administra- 
tion of justice. Some of them have been published in 
many papers, usually so embellished and touched up by 
the correspondent’s fancy as to bear but little relation to 
actual occurrences. I cannot vouch for the truth of what 
I write; but they were all either told me by the Judge 
himself or by some of his neighbors, who claimed to be 
present at the time of the occurrence; I give them as I 
heard them, to the best of my recollection. 


Toward the ion of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way, the eastern western ends approached each other 
somewhere in the vicinity of Roy’s saloon and Hall of 
Justice. The gangs of rers on the eastern end were 
mostly Irishmen; those on the western branch mainly 
Chinese. As. many will still recall, the latter were very 
unpopular at that time, and when these discordant ele- 
ments had gotten quite near each other, I have no doubt 
the simple minded Celestial had taken it from the more 
boisterous eastern gangs. Finally matters were carried to 
such extremes that in some fray or other a Chinaman was 
killed by one of the opposing party. Out and out murder 
seems to have reached the limit of even Pecos County 
forebearance, and so, in course of time, the offender was 
haled before Judge Bean, charged with the murder of 
this Chinaman. The Judge established his court and 
tried the man with such decorum as circumstances would 
admit. The prisoner in due time was found guilty, and 
it then devolved upon the Judge to take some action in 
the case. Being only a justice of the peace, of course he 
had no jurisdiction in such cases, but, claiming to be the 
only law west of the Pecos, he had assumed the right to 
try the case, and as the man was found guilty, he had 
now to dispose of it. He accordingly had the prisoner 
stand up, and made a brief review of the case, concluding 
something as follows: “You have been found guilty of 
killing this Chinaman and merit the punishment of death. 


In order, however, to proceed strictly within the law, l- 


have carefully examined the statutes and find that there 
is no penalty denounced therein for killing a Chinaman; 
in fact, the word ‘Chinaman’ doesn’t appear in the 
statutes. The court consequently decides that killing a 
Chinaman is not an offense against the State of Texas, 
and dismisses the case.” 


Of course this must appear to the reader like utter bur- 
lesque, but Roy went on to explain to me why he ren- 
dered such an unexpected decision. He said: “Had I 
sentenced this man to death, or even sent him to the 
neighboring county for trial by a court having jurisdic- 
tion in such cases, it would have caused such an uprising 
among the lawless men in the eastern gang as would have 
resulted in the death of half the Chinese camp. By thus 
letting the offender off on such a surprising technicality, 
I avoided this probable massacre.” Of course there was 
some ground for this view, but what actuated Roy in this 
now famous decision was doubtless the safety of his own 
skull rather than that of the Chinese camp. 

Some years later there was stationed at Langtry an offi- 
cer who not unfrequently departed from the conventional 
idea of conduct becoming an officer and a gentleman. He 
has long since left the army, but I will withhold his name, 
as he has relatives in high places who might fail to see 
the humor in these anecdotes were names given in full. 
This lieutenant and a railroad employe having fallen 
out over some trifle, they measured off thirty paces of 
ground and took shots at each other with the six-shooters 
of that day, and the lieutenant was hit and painfully 
wounded in one hand. Roy, having heard about it, im- 
mediately had them both brought before him for justice, 
and having heard the case through, fined the lieutenant 
two dozen of beer. The beer was promptly purchased at 
Roy’s bar, and in it, with the help of the usual coterie of 
idlers, I believe all hard feelings engendered in the quar- 
rel were either drowned or dissolved. 

Roy’s commercial methods might properly be said to 
keep pace with his legal decisions. He once assured me 
with some glee and a rather pardonable pride at his own 
criginality. that when anyone paid him anything on ac- 
count he debited them with the item just as though they 
had received that amount from him. He said they were 
liable to be drinking at the time and to remember but 
little about it afterward; if they questioned the charge at 
a subsequent settlement, he always removed it, but if they 
paid it he was just So much ahead. I told him in reply 
that though I had appeared to acquiesce in times past in 
some pretty doubtful tales, I should have to have some 
evidence to pass this one. He accordingly brought out 
an illegible account book and showed me items which 
he said corroborated his story. I have never been able 
to make up my mind whether he was telling the truth 
or trying to make game of me; his idea was certainly 
original, and I doubt very much if he would have been 
deterred from its execution by any qualms of conscience. 

I come now to the anecdote called up by Mr. Hough’s 
article. This one was not told me by Roy himself, but 
by his neighbors. One morning when the train from the 
east stopped for breakfast at the railway eating house, a 
fine looking, well dressed gentleman stepped out of the 
sleeper and walked into Roy’s store. By his neat and 
fashionable attire Roy hastily took him to be some “ten- 
derfoot” from the East, and observing that he wore two 
large revolvers strapped about his waist, determined to 
collect a fine from him. He accordingly blusteringly ac- 
costed the stranger, asking him how he dared to go about 
wearing pistols in violation of the law of the State. The 
stranger replied in a quiet and undisturbéd manner that he 
wasn’t aware that he was violating the law of the State. 
The Judge told him quite brusquely that he was violating 
it, and that he was going to bring him immediately to 
trial for so doing. The stranger, still calm and polite, 
asked if there was a magistrate before whom the trial 
could be had. Roy told him quite forcibly that he was 
already before such a magistrate. The stranger there- 
upon asked him if the court was ready to proceed with 
the trial. Roy was about to reply in the affirmative, 
when, like a flash, the stranger drew both revolvers and 
fired them apparently at Roy’s judicial head, the balls 
barely missing either ear and causing sad havoc among 
the bottles and glasses on the shelves behind him. Roy 
dropped behind the counter in a jiffy, and the loafers and 
frontier idlers sitting around on boxes and barrels en- 
joying the scene, hastily took refuge behind the most 
convenient screen; and almost in a twinkling everyone 
but the stranger was out of sight, and not a sound could 
be heard; all realized that they “were up against the real 
thing.” As Uncle Remus says, ““Twas jes like blowin’ 
out a cannle.” The stranger looked calmly around and 
said: “The court seems to have taken a recess; gentle- 
men of the jury, come out from your hiding places and 
help yourselves to drinks.” It is probable that all taste 
for liquor was tem rily destroyed in his panic-stricken 
hearers, but none refuse, and each one helped him- 
self to a drink of Roy’s liquor, while Roy himself 
ignominiously out of sight behind his bar. After this 
ceremony was concluded, the stranger laid his card and a 


dollar billon: the bar, and stepped aboard the sleeper just 
as the train pulled out for the West. As sean aD Roy 
dared, he crawled out from his retreat and on the card 
read the following legend: 


Kine FisHer, 
* Deputy Sheriff. 


I do not now recall the number of men Fisher was 
alleged to have killed, but his very name was enough to 
make the average Texan’s blood run cold, and I fancy 
Roy passed some anxious hours lest he might receive a 
call from Fisher on his return from the West. He was 
spared that annoyance, but for a long time ’twas not con- 
sidered good taste to ask the Judge if he had collected 
that fine yet from King Fisher for wearing pistols. 

Well, time flies. early twenty years have slipped 
away since my sojourn at Langtry. I doubt not justice 
is now as accurately administered in Pecos county as in 
any county. King Fisher has long since gone. Doubtless 
by this time Roy, too, has gone. Maybe old Julius and 
his hounds are gone; and possibly even the mountain 
lions they used to hunt and the deer and beaver once so 
numerous there. Truly the poet says: 

“Life’s but a walking shadow: A poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more.” 


Wiuram F. Fiynn. 
Jerrerson Barracks, Mo. 





On the very day Capt. Flynn’s sketch was received in 
the Forest AND STREAM office, the following press dis- 
patch was published in the New York Evening Post: 


“The Law West of the Pecos” Dead, 


Et Paso, Texas, March 17.—Roy Bean, known as “The 
Law West of the Pecos,” is dead at his home in Lang- 
try, Texas. “Squire” Bean was one of the most noted 
characters in the United States, and for years had been 


the subject of innumerable anecdotes and newspaper 
sketches. 


A Maine Woods Walk in Sixty-One 


BY MANLY HARDY. 
In Three Parts—Part IL. 


As we could not wait for Philbrook and Billings to 
come to us, we started early the next morning to try 
and find them. All snowshoe tracks were nearly ob- 
literated, and we had a hard time finding a spotted line 
which led to their next camp. After traveling several 
miles we came to a small pond surrounded by cedars. 
It was the lower one of the upper Allegash ponds. 
Crossing this in a short time we came to a second. 

As we were going down a long swell of open hard- 
wood land, while still a long distance off, we saw a man 
approaching us. It proved to be T. W. Billings, of 
Brownville, better known as Waldo Billings, the guide 
whom your contributor, Mr. C. H. Ames, has written 
of. He said that his partner Philbrook and he had 
separated a week before to be gone two weeks, that 
Philbrook was somewhere on the headwaters of the 
Upper St. John, and that if we would return with 
him to the home camp he would go with us to find 
Philbrook. 

Billings was carrying the old three-barreled two- 
shooter which Hiram L. Leonard, the noted fly- 
rod maker, had made in 1857. As there probably 
was never another like it, I will describe it. It was a 
three-barreled gun, which revolved so that but one 
hammer was needed. Two barrels were rifled to carry 
a half ounce round ball; the other was of the same 
caliber, but made smooth to fire shot. Each barrel 
was two-shootered, as it was called, which also was an 
invention of Mr. Leonard’s—that is, each barrel had a 
second tube far enough beyond the first to admit of a 
full charge below it. When the gun was loaded, two 
charges were loaded, one on top of the other. In 
firing the first the hammer came down upon a piece 
of metal which fired the first charge; then by touching 
a spring, this flew up out of the way and the second 
charge was fired as if from an ordinary gun. 

Proceeding in company with Billings, we crossed 
lengthwise of the lower of the two upper Allegash 
ponds, and going through a short thoroughfare came 
to the upper one where his camp was situated, about 
half way up the pond on the north side. This pond, 
by the way, is only about two miles from Chimquassa- 
bamtook, the highest water in the State, and is itself 
but little lower. 

On approaching the camp, I was surprised to see 
what looked like an immense washing hung out to 
dry. It proved to be twenty-five or thirty shaved 
moose hides all in a row, stretched on poles. 

In stretching moose hides our hunters were accus- 
tomed to hang the hide neck up from a slanting pole 
and shave all the hair off clean with a sharp knife. It 
took an expert from a quarter to half an hour to shave 
a moose hide, and when done, the hide was as clean as 
a man’s face after a shave. In stretching a hide two 
poles some ten feet long and about the size of a man’s 
arm, each having a fork at the upper end, were driven 
solidly into the ground about the distance apart that 
a moose hide would reach. The hide then had slits 
five or six inches long cut all along the edge from the 
neck to the end of the hide. Through these loops a 
pole was run, each end of which was put in one of the 
crotches. When a pole had been run along the lower 
edge of the hide in a corresponding manner, the hunter 
would put his knee upon one end, and drawing it down 
as tightly as possible, lash it to the upright with bark. 
After securing the other end of the pole in like man- 
ner he would cut small separate holes in each end of 
the hide, and passing a piece of bark through, secure 
the ends to the uprights. .Then all adhering meat and 
fat was carefully removed. In warm weather in the 
fall the thick hide on the back of the neck and on the 
hips was slashed crosswise a number of times just deep 
enough to cut the grain in order to facilitate drying. 
When the hides were nearly dry, but before they be- 
came too stiff, they were taken out of the frames and 
folded, first lengthwise and then crosswise, so as to 


make a snug pack about three feet eighteen 
inches wide. The shaved hides of a icon moose 
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would weigh from ten to twenty pounds, according to 
the size and season when taken, fall hides being much 
the heaviest. The bark usedin stretching was usually 
cedar, though that of elm and basswood was some- 
times used. Philbrook and Billings had taken advan- 
tage of the smooth surface of the ice, through which 
they had cut holes, sticking their poles down into the 
mud below, and slanting them so as to receive the full 
benefit of the sun. 

After dinner we retraced our steps to the lower pond. 
About half way down this on the west side we took a 
town line running west which they had re-spotted as a 
sable line. This line we followed some six miles, the 
whole length of the township, on seOaiay taking two 
sables and a rabbit out of their log traps. Here let 
me say that a rabbit will eat meat or fish of any kind 
nearly as quickly as a cat would. It is certainly not 
done for the sake of the salt contained, as they take 
perfectly fresh meat. Red squirrels also, as every 
hunter knows, will eat any kind of fresh meat or fish. 
They will also eat each other out of traps, as I have 
seen done dozens of times. : 

Incidentally I may say that on the way across I shot 
another moose, purposely hitting him in the kidneys to 
note the effect of the shot. After striking a few clips 
at the dogs, he reared straight up on his hindlegs and 
fell back dead. 


After reaching the end of the town line we turned 
short to the south, and after about half a mile came to 
one of Philbrook’s camps on a small pond on St. John’s 
waters. Here a fire out of doors was still burning, and 
near to it were the freshly skinned bodies of two each 
of beaver, lynx and sable. A snowshoe track only two 
or three hours old led south. 

This was as far as Billings had ever been, but as he 
had heard Philbrook speak of having another camp, 
we concluded to follow the track, taking with us half 
of one of the beavers for fear of his not having meat 
enough for so many visitors. 

After about two miles the track led to a stream with 
high banks, where was a beaver house above a very 
short dam. We found where Philbrook had just set two 
traps for him. The beaver was living on newly cut 
wood, and I saw where he had felled a large white 
birch lengthwise of the stream instead of, as is their 
usual custom, toward the water. This had evidently 
been done intentionally, so that, as he cut them off, 
he could roll the pieces, they being too heavy for him 
to drag in if they had been lying lengthwise. 

After walking a mile or two further, we came to an- 
other small pond, on the further side of which we could 
see the smoke of Philbrook’s camp. Approaching, we 
told Billings to go in first, and I remember Philbrook’s 
asking what in the world sent him over there so quick. 
Afterward Farrar and myself slid down into the camp 
and received a hearty welcome, as Philbrook had been 
my partner in the fall of ’59 on Caucomgomoc. 

His camp, which had been built before the snow 
came, was about 7 by Io feet, and intended for only one 
man. One had to slide down in order to get into the 
door, as the snow was four or five feet deep. It was 
a single camp, the back being made of split fir, and 
protected from fire by rocks and earth piled against it. 

Our whole outfit of cooking tools consisted of one 
pint dipper and a very shallow plate. In the corner 
next the door Philbrook had his cooking establish- 
ment. Here he had a birch bark dish in which he 
mixed his flour, his water being in another dish of 
birch bark. He rolled out his bread on a sheet of birch 
bark with a rolling-pin made from a stick of peeled 
maple. His food consisted entirely of meat, bread and 
tea. He baked the bread in the tin plate and fried his 
meat in the same plate, using a split stick for a handle. 

The place was not large enough to get in ourselves, 
and our snowshoes, and at night we had to leave our 
snowshoes out of doors. We had to lie edgewise and 
pass in the dogs over us, using them for pillows. When 
Philbrook got supper we ate up the moose meat he 
fried in his tin plate so fast that it was a good while 
before he got his turn. 

The pond where Philbrook was camped was in what 
is now called Desolation, and is the pond where Pete 
La Fontaine was shot by a warden. I have noticed that 
within a few years several sportsmen have written of 
discovering some of these ponds, and having been the 
first to traverse this wilderness. I will say that fifty 
years ago all this country had been accurately mapped, 
and the man who within that time has discovered any 
place in Maine not visited before, has about as much 
right to claim the discovery as I should to discover 
Boston Common. There is not a square mile in the 
State that has not been hunted over a great many 
times. ; 


In the morning I found that my right ankle was very 
badly swollen. was not aware of having sprained it, 
and judge it came from the pull down of the green 
moose shanks I had been wearing. Nevertheless, I 
started with Philbrook to look his traps. 

He showed me where the beaver were when he first 
found them, and the dam which they had built. It was 
the most singular one I ever saw. There were but two 
beavers, and they had built a house just where the 
brook entered the pond. As there was no chance to 
get any flowage on the stream, they had inclosed a 
portion of the pond about 50 feet long by one-half as 
wide with a semi-circular dam about 2 feet above the 
level of the pond. Instead of making the dam in the 
usual manner, they had put down sticks endwise, which 
still projected above the ice, and had filled in with brush 
and mud. The dam had a waste-way in the center, and 
had raised the water about 18 inches above the level 
of the pond. On coming back a most singular thing 
occurred. As I walked across the pond, and was just 
stepping over the dam close to the waste-way, the 
beaver suddenly plumped over the dam into the pond, 
throwing mud and water upon my snowshoe. We had 
probably disturbed him in looking traps two miles 
above, and both of us had arrived at the dam at nearly 
the same moment. I did not see the beaver fairly, but 
saw the water bulge —— a large dark-colored mass 
plunge into the pond below the dam. 

In the afternoon the others concluded to go on 
moose hunt, saying that as my ankle was. so bad they 
would leave me to keep camp. 
minutes and crawled out to the 


to see them disappearing in the woods across the pond. 
It was no use, ankle or no ankle, I. was not going to 
be left behind, so’ getting on my snowshoes, f started 
after them.’ It was very painful work at first, but in 
less than a mile I overtook them. 

Shortly after we found moose tracks, and as the dogs 
had not barked, we separated, Farrar and Billings 
circling to the left, while Philbrook and I kept on 
directly ahead. The deep snow filled up the space be- 
tween the ground and the lower branches of the trees, 
so that one could not see well without crouching close 
to the snow. Being ahead, I was doing this, when I 
saw four pairs of legs—the bodies were entirely hid- 
den. Motioning to Philbrook, we both sat watching, 
when suddenly we heard the crack of two pistols, and 
the next instant a large cow moose, followed by a 
calf, came directly for us. It was very evident that she 
meant us. I held the rifle on her head, but she kept 
swinging it so that it was useless to fire. Not over 
eight or ten feet ahead of me was a tree which she must 
turn out for before getting to me. This would give me 
a chance at her shoulder. So I held the rifle ready and 
fired at her shoulder when she was not more than 
eight feet from the muzzle of the rifle. I jumped side- 
ways as I fired. The next moment Philbrook’s pistol 
cracked, and looking around I saw the moose lying 
between Philbrook and myself. We were not fifteen 
feet apart. The calf stubbed his toes on his mother 
when she fell and nearly turned somersaults. 

As we had muzzleloaders, we stopped to reload, and 
soon heard a great barking of dogs and shouting in 
the direction the calf had taken. On getting there 
we found that Farrar had mounted the calf with his 
snowshoes still on and was trying to cut the calf’s 
throat with his knife. The moose, although but a calf, 
was nearly as tall as a horse, and an animal not to be 
trifled with. Just as we came up, Billings put his pistol 
to the moose’s ear and fired, killed the moose instantly. 
In falling he rolled on Farrar, pinning him down, and 
we had quite a time to get him out. The cow moose 
measured, after being skinned, six and a half feet from 
the flat of the foot to the top of the shoulder, and 
charged on us fully as viciously as I have ever seen 
a bull do. 

After skinning the moose and setting a log trap for 
fisher and one for sable, we started homeward. It may 
seem singular to the uninitiated to set a trap baited 
with a small piece of the same meat beside the carcass 
from which it was taken, but such is the nature of both 
fisher and sable that they will go into a trap, even 
though they have the whole carcass to feed upon. 

[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 


In Wild Pigeon Days. 


_ SomE of your correspondents have of late been writ- 
ing of the passager pigeon, and I shall perhaps never 
have a better opportunity to tell your readers the little 
that I have known about them in days long past. I 
remember that I wrote to the Green Bay Advocate 
some account of a visit I once made to a pigeon roost; 
but as this was before Forest AND STREAM was born, 
any repetition of what I may have said in print at that 
time is of little importance. 

Fifty or sixty years ago these birds were not uncom- 
mon in the State of Massachusetts, and were even 
netted to some profit by those who, for the most part, 
remembered or cherished the traditions of far larger 
flocks which, in former days, had visited that land. I 
recall the casual statement made by a man who, were 
he living, would be nearly ninety years old, that his 
father used, when the narrator was a small boy, to 
trap pigeons in large numbers, and as the boy had not 
the strength of hand requisite to pinch the heads of the 
birds as they protruded through the net, the old man 
made him a small hammer, with which to inflict the 
death blow. 

In my time it was not usual to see many pigeons to- 
gether, and when this occurred it was usually where 
“beds” had been prepared and grain sown to attract 
them. There was, I believe, even special legislation 
favoring the pigeon netters, and I remember my dis- 
gust at hearing of some law forbidding the discharge 
of firearms within a specified distance of a pigeon bed. 

I thought at the time that if a man wanted to secure 
the shooting in a good woodcock cover, he had only to 
dig up a pigeon bed or so in the vicinity thereof. 

I have myself been warned not to shoot pigeons on 
the trees near a “stand,” though, before the warning 
was given, I had not known of its existence. We rarely 
had shots at pigeons then, and I recall what seemed to 
me the singular fact that having on one occasion shot 
one of these birds, my dog, a setter who was a good 
retriever, sniffed at the pigeon, but refused to pick it 





In 1855 I saw many small flights of pigeons near 
Paw Paw, Van Buren County, Michigan, and was told 
that there was a roost a few miles distant. This I 
did not see. Later, in central Illinois, being out on an 
unsuccessful deer hunt, we shot with the rifle a few of 
these birds from the limbs of the trees in the Burr 
Oak Grove. They furnished the meat for our supper. 

The first large (or what seemed large) flocks of 
pigeons which I saw, came to Oconto County, Wiscon- 
sin, when I was living in the woods, about twenty 
miles from the mouth of the Oconto River. This was, 
I think, in May and June, 1871, and they passed north- 
ward in the morning and southward in the afternoon. 
Mr. Stratton (Antler) has since told me that the males 
had the morning flight and the females that of the 
afternoon. He well remembered the enormous num- 
bers of pigeons which formerly passed over New York 
State. 

My place, Riverwood, was on the banks of the 
Oconto River, and although I saw many pigeons, I 
was otherwise occupied aaa gave them little attention. 
There was a family named Volk, living at Oconto 
Falls, then a little hamlet, where was a postoffice, about 
two and a half miles from my home, and on occasion 
I used to go there for the mail. One morning I was a 
little unwell, and one of these young men came to my 
house to borrow a gun. He was going after pigeons. 


So I lent him the. gun, and taking another, walked up 
on a cleared hill toward the falls and sat down, while 


the young man aforesaid went to look for pigeons in 
the trees, which were not far away. 

Soon small flights began to pass, going north, and 
directly across the river. When I shot one, it would 
pitch over the bank and into the bushes, so that I took 
up a position further south and in a sort of hollow. 
I was not in good shooting form, my gun was heavy 
and I found that I could not make a double shot at 
the small flights which passed, yet my shots were gen- 
erally successful, and when the birds fell they would 
strike the ground near the north end of the hollow. 
After a while young Volk came back. 

“How many you got?” he asked. 

I counted the birds and replied, “Thirty-five; how 
many have you?” 

“Only three.” 

The next time I went to the postoffice Mr. Henry 
Volk said to me: 

“I wish you’d tell me how you manage to shoot 
pigeons?” . 

I replied, in substance, that I generally pointed the 
gun about where I thought the charge would be most 
effective and cut loose. “But,” I said, “I can tell you 
one reason why you do not get more, for I recently 
saw you and your boys loading and firing in the su- 
machs. The size. of shot you are using is far too large— 
about No. 1 or No. 2. Now I am shooting No. 8.” 

“Well,” said he, “I bought a new double gun, when 
the pigeons came, and we thought that with this and 
our other guns we'd get all we wanted, though we 
don’t often hunt anything but deer; but yesterday 
morning Fred ’n I went down to the edge of the rocks 
that overlook a spring flat down by the river. The 
ground below was fairly blue with pigeons, and when 
we raised they all came up in a cloud, and we fired into 
’em. We thought we’d ought to a got a wagon load, 
but we didn’t get not the derned one.” 

I could not say much in the way of consolation, but 
intimated that one of the first things I had learned 
when shooting into flocks of birds, was that it is well 
to hold for some particular one and take your chances 
on the rest; otherwise the results are often unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Those men were good shots with the rifle at large 
game, but so far as I can remember, the only way that 
they ever managed to shoot any flying pigeons was by 
concealing themselves on the line of flight and firing at 
incoming birds. 

The roost frequented by these pigeons was distant 
from my place some four or five miles. It was back 
in the wilderness, and one day a party of us went 
through the woods until we found it. This party was 
seven in number, of which six carried guns. There was 
one very long man, one short man, one stout, one thin 
and three more of assorted sizes. The gun borne by 
the long man was nearly equal in linear measurement 
to the distance across a quarter-section of land. The 
stout man carried an ax. He was “going for” the 
squabs. These two constituted the guides and inter- 
preters to the expedition. After traveling some miles 
through the woods, we halted in order to poke a hole 
through the swarms of black flies and mosquitoes with 
a gun barrel to see the sun and ascertain if the com- 
pass was correct. 

We were standing on the bank of a little brook with 
our guns resting on the ground, when a single pigeon 
went by like a bullet. I pitched forward my gun and 
fired as I would at a woodcock in a summer brake, and 
the stout man said, “Why, you shot three feet behind 
that bird.” He judged by the smoke, but the pigeon 
fell, much to his surprise. I mention this in order to 
give some idea of the speed attained by these birds. 

About this time we struck a smell. It was peculiar 
—much like an old hen roost, and we were encouraged 
to proceed. Then we heard a noise. At first we could 
not tell what to make of it. As we proceeded it grew 
louder, and at last, as somebody expressed it, it was 
as the sound of a Woman’s Rights Convention in full 
blast, pending a motion for the discussion of the 
“previous question.” 

It was not long before we were in the tract of wood- 
land which was occupied by the pigeons as a roost, or 
nesting place. I doubt if they had been disturbed be- 
fore our advent. This roost bore no comparison with 
those of which I had read, yet it was a very remark- 
able sight. The trees were in many cases large pines 
and hemlocks, with some maples and beeches, and I 
doubt if there was a suitable tree on several acres 
which did not bear many nests of the pigeons. The 
branches, however, were not broken down by the 
weight of the birds, as in some cases of which I had 
read. The nests were of the simplest, and contained 
but one squab each. In fact, these squabs were so fat 
and large that it occurred to me that had there un- 
luckily been two of them in a nest, the mother bird 
would have had to ship outriggers of some sort in or- 
der to enable her to hover the brood properly. 

The pigeons were flying about in the tops of the 
trees, or were on the nests, and but few were shot in 
this place. The ax man leveled some trees, and se- 
cured what squabs we required. 

Toward evening we had reached the shore of a small 
pond, where the pigeons came, I suppose, to drink. 
The tops of the low trees were full of them, and for a 
while there was a constant fusilade. When we started 
for home we had, I think, 280 pigeons to carry. About 
eighty of these were squabs—we might easily have had 
many more. None of these birds, as far as I know, 
were sold or wasted. ? 

Somewhere about this time I shot twelve pigeons 
as they passed my house, and these, I believe, were 
all that I killed that season. 

In the summer (I think) of 1880 there were a 
many pigeons in the woods of Antrim County, Michi- 
gan. They nested, as I think, in the woods to the 
north of Intermediate Lakes. One day, when I was 
dining on a boarding-scow, near the head of Six Mile 
Lake, they were continually fluttering about in the 
trees near by, and could probably have been shot in 
considerable numbers. I one day went out and shot 
seven, and those, I believe, were the last passenger 
— at which I have pointed my gun. 

hat same winter an effort was made in the Michi- 
gan Legislature to give some protection to these beau- 
tiful birds, but it was blocked by some old ignoraraus 
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who wanted to make a few tiore dollars with his 
pigeon nets. His efforts might well have been spared, 
for so'far as I know the pigeons have never since re- 
visited the Michigan forests. 

Where are they now? Who knows! No explana- 
tion that has ever been given of their disappearance 
has been satisfactory to me. I believe that George 
Kennedy has come as near to the truth as any one who 
has written in your columns. Like Hans Breitmann’s 
“barty,” they have “gone afay mit de lager bier. Afay 
in de ewigkeit.” KELPIE. 
Trenton, Georgia, March 16. 
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The New Babies at the Bronx. 


Spring Stirs the Beasts and Birds in the Dens and Groves. 


WILp baby animals are rarely secured by hunters in 
their native haunts, and their life has always been 
somewhat of a mystery, even to men of science; but 
young animals in captivity afford an excellent study of 
characteristics that are interesting—even fascinating. 
One of the greatest ambitions of managers of zoologi- 
cal gardens and park menageries has always been to 
rear young wild animals in captivity, and then exhibit 
them to the public. 5 

When the first baby elephant was born in this coun- 
try, it proved such a curiosity that the circus which 
owned it made thousands of dollars in exhibiting it to 
the people, and when the Central Park baby hippopot- 
amus first saw the light of day it was an event of pro- 
found satisfaction to the keepers there. 

Since those first baby animals of the forest ap- 
peared conditions have changed greatly, and now it is 
no uncommon thing to find a half dozen or more cubs 
in our parks and zoological gardens. This, at least, is 
the case with the Central Park menagerie, and still 
more so with the New York Zoological Park up in the 
Bronx. While a baby animal in captivity may not now 
excite so much attention as formerly, a collection of 
them never fails to interest those who are at all in 
sympathy with the animals of the woods and fields. 
Young cubs are always different from their parents, and 
when only a few months old they exhibit all the pleas- 
ant characteristics of all babies. The first feeling of 
the spectator is to pet and fondle the little baby creat- 
ures, although some are not so lovable in looks as 
others. 

Animals, like the feathered creatures, vary greatly 
when first born. Some are ugly and some good look- 
ing, but as they grow older these conditions are often- 
times just reversed. There is no prettier sight than a 
young chicken or waddling duckling when it first 
emerges from the shell; but a robin, bobolink or oriole 
is about the homeliest thing imaginable, with hardly 
a pin feather on its naked body. Yet within a few 
weeks the small birds are clothed with the finest gar- 
ments, while the ducks and chickens grow uglier and 
more awkward as the days go by. 

The nursery question may be said to be the greatest 
problem of the New York Zoological Park. How to 
bring up the tender little ones which would thrive so 
hardily if they were roaming wild over the desert, the 
prairie or the hills, whose mothers could and would 
care for them if they had been born in their native 
condition, puzzles the wisest heads. Perhaps those 
neglectful mothers are purposely neglectful. Perhaps 
they think that the long life of captivity is not worth 
the living; perhaps they see with a prescience which 
seems beyond their intelligence what is ahead of these 
babies—the easy, aimless, tamed existence of the cage 
or corral, and think it kinder to let their offspring die. 
But the keepers are often better mothers to the moth- 
erless little ones than one would expect them to be. 
They grow to understand the natures of their charges. 

Just now it may be truly said that any conscientious 
mother in New York would find it worth her while to 
take a peep into the nursery of the Bronx Zoo. There 
are things there which she could learn. High up on 
her wooden bar sits Madame Susie, the baboon mother, 
with her arms clasped about her baby and the mother 
light shining in her eyes. If you stand before her 
cage long enough you are impressed with the belief 
that any man who denies that his forefathers were 
monkeys would find it difficult to make the same denial 
regarding his foremothers. Susie’s face is an open 
book. In it is written every emotion from pride to 
tenderness, which a young mother feels, or ought to 
feel. Before she became a mother Susie was never 
considered a particularly clever baboon. She swung all 
day from her perch, and flirted with Rubber, the long- 
armed baboon who is the happy father of Kaiser Wil- 
helm, her baby. But Susie is, so Mr. Hornaday de- 
clares, the best mother the Zoo has ever known. 
Her care of her baby has delighted the scientists. Like 
those stupid girls who do not shine in public places, 
she has turned out to be a perfect goddess of the 
domestic hearth. She neither pampers Kaiser Wil- 
helm, nor does she neglect him for a moment. When 
1 saw her she was sitting on her high perch looking 
like a Madonna, with Kaiser Wilhelm enfolded in her 
two enormously long arms and tugging at her breast. 
When he got a bit obstreperous, she gave him a dainty 
little box oh the ears; and then smoothed his head 
anxiously to make sure she hadn’t hurt it. The baby 
squeaked, but he was good after that. 

“It is not often,” said Mr. Hornaday, “that we find a 
really good mother like Susie among the animals. The 
average mother either neglects her little ones entirely 
or kills them with over-attention. That is our greatest 
trouble. Science will do a great deal toward raising 
the young, but a pound of science will not take the 
place of an ounce of mother instinct. We had a red 
fox here last year who gave birth to a fine healthy 
little brood. She ‘was the most over-anxious mother we 
have ever had. She never left her babies for an instant, 
and there were times when she would get into a ner- 
vous frenzy and would pick up one of the tiny cubs and 
walk abort the cag 





e for hours with it hanging from 
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her mouth. At length they died one by one. It was 
impossible to raise them, with so much overdone kind- 
ness.” qr 

There is another type of mother at the Zoo, too, the 
mother who, like some women in society, thinks she 
has quite done her duty when she has brought her 
babies into the world. One of the most striking ex- 
amples of this class is a huge Siberian bear, whose 
baby diéd only a few weeks ago from the effects of 
his mother’s heartless neglect. Bears are seldom born 
in captivity, and even when they are the mother gen- 
erally neglects them. For two days this little fellow, 
scarcely larger than a guinea pig, although the mother 
weighs nearly 300 pounds, appeared to be receiving the 
proper care and nourishment. It was cautiously vis- 
ited by Keeper Mulvehill at frequent intervals. Late in 
the afternoon of the second day Keeper Mulvehill dis- 
covered that the mother had wilfully changed her 
sleeping quarters, and the tiny new-comer had be- 
come thoroughly chilled. It was brought to the rep- 
tile house, warmed and placed in cotton, while several 
keepers were sent scurrying about for a foster mother. 
They returned with a hound, and the little bear was 
immediately placed in her charge. The foster mother 
did all in her power, but exposure had weakened the 
cub, which died early the next morning. 

The five little lion cubs at the Zoo, born on Dec. 
1, are doing finely. They are about the size of three- 
months-old Newfoundland puppies, and they look 
more like mongrel meat hounds than like the crown 
princes of beasts. They lie huddled in a corner, their 
furry yellow backs touching and their baby eyes twink- 
ling at their mother, as she sits proudly on guard, ap- 
parently sneering at the young women who stand in 
front of her cage and dub her noble offspring “cute” 
and “darling.” The mother of the Gracchi could not 
be sterner or more dignified than she. She is a good 
mother, too, and all her babies look strong and healthy. 
They are as playful as kittens, and the average woman 
who watches them feels like stepping into the cage 
and catching one of the little ones up in her arms. 
They have a cage all to themselves now, and they 
frolic around it to the great amusement of spectators 
and their mother. The latter has an adjoining cage, 
which has a private opening into that of her nursery, 
and she is permitted at times to visit them. Their 
mother is so indulgent that she will allow them to 
pull the choicest bits of meat from her, and when fresh 
water is pushed into the cage they deliberately crowd 
her away. Not once has the mother been seen to nip 
or strike her cubs; but occasionally when they get too 
boisterous she will walk away and push them to, one 
side and hold them there. 

One of the strangest youngsters in the park is a 
Canada porcupine, which received much: the same 
treatment from its mother as did the bear. Keeper 
Greebe is raising this odd baby with a bottle, and 
although affectionate in disposition, it must be handled 
with care. Apparently it is covered with long gray 
hair, but a cactus plant is pleasant to the touch com- 
pared with the little creature. With a gait that might 
be called decidedly bow-legged, Greebe’s queer pet 
follows him about like a dog, emitting a series of plain- 
tive squeals if unnoticed. 

There are several young baby alligators at the Zoo. 
They seem uninteresting, for they are sleeping most 
of the time, and are as slothful as the snakes when 
gorged with food. But there are times when they 
wake up and move about to get into mischief. When 
they were first hatched out in an incubator in the 
reptile house, they were so small that they looked like 
little lizards, and not much more formidable, but far 
less active and agile. Their little bodies were covered 
with a hard armor even then; but it has been growing 
thicker and harder ever since. When they first crawled 
out of their eggs they tried to find some dark place to 
hide in, and two of them managed to crawl away and 
hide for several days. In vain the keepers searched for 
them, but after a long hunt they were found snugly 
buried in the ground. The hole must have been there 
beforehand, the little alligators crawled in, and the 
earth falling around them concealed them from view. 
Their hides are nearly the color of dirt, and this helped 
to render the deception more complete. 

A lively little lamb is the young mouffion, and he 
keeps things humming on the moufflon range; also he 
keeps his mother in a state of excitement and alarm 
because she realizes that such a harum-scarum youth is 
likely to get into all manner of difficulties. He is only 
a few weeks old, but he has been a constant care since 
he was a few days old. The mother’s solicitude is most 
inspiring, but she is sensible about it, whereas the 
father is not. He is a most rambunctious mouffion 
and a dangerous sheep. The baby doesn’t fear any- 
thing or anybody. He will come to the fence and 
plainly show his delight when he is petted. The 
mother will stand by and throw out her chest in ma- 
ternal pride. But Papa Mouffion comes charging down 
with head lowered, prepared to butt the intruders clear 
out of the park. f course, the wire fence restrains 
him; also-it makes him madder than he was before. He 
drives his family away in high dudgeon. 

Next to the mouffions is the house of the aoudad, an- 
other species of mountain sheep, and so shy that they 
blush—sheep-fashion, of course—when any one looks 
at them. The baby aoudad is a month old, amazingly 
large for his age, and most retiring. He shuns all 
human kind. When people are about he stays in the 
little cave cut in the rocks. When the coast is clear 
he gambols gracefully about. That is usually in the 
evenings after visitors have departed and.-quiet has 
settled down on the park. The father aoudad watches 
them closely. He is a vicious animal, a real fighting 
man, and not a keeper in the Zoo dares come near 
ee baby, or even enter the inclosure when he is at 
arge. 

Distinguished among the babies at the Zoo just now 
are the twelve little fer-de-lance snakes, which are all 
that are left of the twenty-six born to the huge single 
specimen of that beautiful spotted snake brought to the 
park from. Martinique, where thousands of her kind 
were killed in the volcanic eruption. These’ babies are 
the first of their kind born in captivity. So deadly are 
these snakes that few dare to capture them. The baby 
fer-de-lance is remarkably attractive in appearance, 
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having a bright golden tail, which it waves in the air in 
order to attract its victittis. He is born in full posses- 
sion of his fangs, and when twenty-four hours old can 
almost instantly kill a good-sized mouse with one touch 
of his poison fangs. Just now these babies are kept 
in small glass cases in a miniature fairy land of snowy 
gravel and ferns. The baby snakes are not over four 
inches long and so slender that a child’s finger ring 
would easily encircle them, 

Way down in a hay-filled barn is a different kind of 
baby, a soft, sweet-eyed baby who will nose up to you 
for a petting. This is the wonderful little horse-tailed 
deer, whose mother and father came from Malay. The 
keeper wili let you go inside the corral if you like. 
Then the baby will look up at its mother and the 
mother will lift her brown eyes anxiously to yours. li 
you look trustworthy, she will lean over her baby and 
whisper something, and then hé will crawl out on his 
graceful hoofs and bring you a wisp of hay. He is a 
hardy baby, and is already being weaned. He is not 
going through the intermediary stages of prepared 
food, but is simply taking a little hay with his dinner. 
As soon as he was born his father, a fine old buck, 
went on a spree of joy and came back in a bad humor. 
He beat his wife so severely that he had to have his 
horns ‘sawed’ off, and to be put in a separate corral. 
But already he is repentant, and rubs his nose through 
the opening in the fence in order to give his baby a 
gentle kiss now and then. ; 

It appears that chastisement is an important part of 
animal bringing up, as seen at the Zoo. All the ani- 
mals have different ways of chastisement for their 
young, but all the children get it, and some of them 
get it hard. Curator Ditmars tells an incident of the 
wolf dens. 

One day mother wolf was asleep with her head be- 
tween her paws. Three little gray babies were tumb- 
ling over each other in a corner of the cage, as happy 
and playful as kittens. Suddenly an acorn fell from the 
top of the great oak above the cage and struck the tip 
of mamma wolf's nose, waking her with a start of 
sharp pain. Without a minute’s hesitation she ran 
ever to the puppies in the corner, cuffed each one of 
them smartly and then went back to her nap, feeling 
that the guilty ones had been punished. 

As the wolves grow older and really get their milk 
white teeth to showing, they are more and more 
robust in their play, biting each other quite savagely, 
but all in fun of course. Sometimes they try this 
strenuous sort of amusement on mamma, and if she 
doesn’t feel just right, or has not finished the house- 
work, and thinks she has not time to play, she will 
sometimes turn on them and bite each one till the 
blood flows over their soft skins. According to some 
of the books, it is a lucky thing for the guilty one— 
if the family is‘ in a wild state—if papa has had a meal 
that day, for the sight of blood and his hunger might 
prompt him to make a meal of the offender. 

The most genuine spanking of course is done in the 
monkey house. They originated it probably, and our 
ancestors: brought it along with them when they came 
up. The monkey house is the only place where a 
male habitually spanks not only his babies, but his wife. 
According to Mr. Ditmars, there was a tremendous 
sensation among the primates the other afternoon 
when old Greenface, who had been chasing his wife 
for two days, caught her and proceeded to lay her 
screaming across his knee. She is not as big as he is, 
and he could do it easily. He held her tail in his teeth 
while he spanked her vigorously. Suddenly he let go 
and began to scream himself. She had bitten him on 
the calf of his leg, taking out a piece of flesh as large 
as a bean. This thoroughly scared the husband and he 
ran bellowing to the top of the cage. 

The most economical method of chastisement is em- 
ployed by the alligators, who never have to punish their 
little ones but once. They never offend again. The 
thing is done by the mother or father opening a pair 
of jaws and swallowing the baby whole. There is never 
another offense. For this reason the Zoo authorities 
keep the young ones in a cage by themselves. 

With the coming of spring, the India black ducks, of 
all the birds in the-park, were the first to take up their 
domestic duties. They have laid about a dozen eggs, 
which the keepers are trying to hatch out in an incu- 
bator. Indeed most of the birds are making changes of 
some sort in their personal appearance. An interest- 
ing collection of moulted fur and feathers could be 
picked up on the ground at the bottoms of the cages. 
The age of the feathers and not the outside temperature 
determines when they are to be shed, so the inhabi- 
tants of the artificially heated: house of-aquatic birds 
are moulting at exactly the same time as those kept 
out of doors for the winter. 

The nesting attempts of the egrets, snakebirds, ducks 
and burrowing owls, and the highly differentiated and 
often intricate notes of many birds are interesting, but 
the moulting and plumage development of some of the 
birds are even more so. 

A pair of those martyrs of millinery, snowy egrets, 
will in a few weeks be in the prime of their breeding 
plumage, and their immaculate while feathers and long 
graceful plumes contrast sharply with their black legs 
and yellow feet. They are living refutations of the ab- 
surdly false statement that their plumes drop off nat- 
urally while in their perfect condition. As a matter 
of fact, they must be cruelly slaughtered before these 
“aigrettes” deface a hat. Their larger cousins, the 
American white egrets, are not so far advanced, but in 
a month they will vie with their smaller relations in 
beauty and length of plumes. 

During the winter the color of the little blue herons 
has caused many people to mistrust the scientific 
knowledge used in labeling the birds; but the pure 
white, immature plumage of these herons is being re- 
placed rapidly by the slate-blue coloration so char- 
acteristic of the adult bird, several stages in the transi- 
tion being visible at present.. A pair of scarlet ibises 
are exhibiting two .different phases of plumage. One 
is fast. completing the spring moult, and is a glowing 
mass of scarlet, especially in the wings. The other is 
in a half way.condition, presenting a curious pied ap- 
peatance, alternating; let. and light rose. 

The sheddi Dy oy deer’s..antlers always 
cause . comment; Sor _the | 
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people cannot be ¢ofivinced that such a thing really 
takes place every year. axis deer buck sheds his 
in January, and the new hortis in the.velvet are already 
nearly six inches long. The mule deer come next, 
and the two big elk lost theirs only a short time ago. 
The horn is absorbed at the base, and finally drops 
or is knocked off, exactly like a small boy’s “loose 
teeth.” It is amusing to see the care with which, after 
losing one horn, a buck lies down, always with the re- 
maining antler underneath, as if afraid that the weight 
would twist his neck if he did not. 

All things considered, the biggest baby among all 
the wild animals at the Zoo is an infant that is not an 
mammal at all, but a reptile, one of the herd of testudo, 
or giant tortoises, natives of the Galapagos Islands. 
With his three companions, he forms one of the few 
relics we have left to us of the life of the Pliocene age; 
these tortoises are the sole survivors of the prehistoric 
reptiles. The young testudo is the smallest in the herd; 
he weighs only 66 pounds. His age is not positively 
known, but it is variously estimated that he must have 
seen from eighty to one hundred years. That seems 
rather old for a baby, but he is a child in arms com- 
pared with one of his relatives, a Testudo vicina, who 
carries on her broad back (it is 4 feet 3 inches by 4 
feet 7 inches) the weight of something over four cen- 
turies, and who tips the scale at 325 pounds. 

There will be more babies in the park presently, but 
of course that is always a delicate subject to talk 
about until they actually arrive. 





Squirrel Migrations. 

Ovi, N. Y., March 18—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In regard to the discussion recently running anent squir- 
rels, my father, whose staterhents about matters of this 
sort may not be questioned, assures me that he saw a 
squirrel migration nearly seventy years ago in Ohio. He 
wishes me to correct the statement made by at least one 
disputant that squirrels in swimming keep their tails 
under water. In the migration referred to vast numbers 
of gray and black squirrels were crossing the Cuyahoga 
River, which at that place was about one hundred yards 
wide. The animals were thick in the tree tops along the 
bank, often clinging to the branches overhanging the 
stream, as if contemplating the trip. When the men and 
boys, undoubtedly with sacks, approached the trees, no 
more. hesitation was shown, but with mighty leap and 
outstretched limbs the squirrel would sail far out, striking 
flat, and then, with tail upraised, would strike bravely 
out for the farther shore. ie 

Thus is the Sander’s Reader of boyhood days vindi- 
cated. It is not to be doubted that the squirrels would 
mount a piece of bark and, as the tail of this animal is 
usually hoisted, sail easily over. Away with the doubters 
of those splendid stories in old Sander’s! We never get 
in life such thrills and keen hair-raising enjoyment as 
imagination gave on the initial-carved seat in the back 
row. 

Nor do we doubt that, in swimming wider rivers than 
the Cuyahoga, the tail is under water. The squirrel gen- 
erally knows what he ought to do. That flaunting un- 
dulatory, propeller, rail-fence motion of the tail well 
known to hunters, would easily assist the crossing. There- 
fore Col. Bobo, Didymus and Sander’s are all correct. 
Q. E. D. B. E. Brrce. 


Alexander Wilson relates in his American Ornithology, 
in the chapter on the white-headed or bald eagle: “In 
one of those partial migrations of tree squirrels that 
sometimes take place in our western forests, many thou- 
sands of them were drowned in attempting to cross the 
Ohio; and at a certain place, not far from Wheeling, a 
prodigious number of their dead bodies were floated to 
the shore by an eddy. Here the vultures assembled in 
great force, and had regaled themselves for some time, 
when a bald eagle made his appearance, and took sole 
possession of the premises, keeping the whole flock of vul- 
tures at their proper distance for several days. . . Inhard 
times, when food happens to be scarce, should he acci- 
dentally meet with one of these who has its craw crammed 
with carrion, he attacks it fiercely in the air; the cowardly 
vulture instantly disgorges, and the delicious contents are 
snatched up by the eagle before they reach the ground. 








Pythons and Buffalo. 


Editor Forest and Stream: i 
The present might be termed the “age of fiction 
in popular natural history as well as in general litera- 
ture, citing as evidence thereof more than one recent 
publication, offering to readers uncritical in zoology 
life histories and fantasies in animal psychology, abso- 
lutely without existence except in the sense of the late 
Prof. Clifford’s “ejects.” These have been fully dealt 
with by Mr. John Burroughs, in the March Atlantic, 

and need no further attention at present. 

But the case is different when preposterous non- 
sense gravely stated in a pseudo-scientific manner as 
facts of observation, is given the cachet of publication 
in standard journals. These should be spoken of with- 
out delay in good round terms. ; 

ForEsT AND STREAM of this week, page 232, contains 
a quotation from remarks recently made before a num- 
ber of intelligent gentlemen, at a dinner in Boston, by 
R. L. Garner, learned in Simian phonetics, to the ef- 
fect that in certain portions of Africa, unspecified, but 
visited him, the hons prey upon buffalo. 

Now, let it be’said at once, that as far as is known— 
unless it be to Mr. Garner—Africa contains but three 
species of python, two of which are of small size and 
perhaps never exceed six or seven feet in length. The 
other, P. sebe, is one of the larger species, but is not 
known to the unemotional tape line of a length greater 
than about twenty-five feet as a very unusual extreme. 

A large Belgian hare, or a chicken of such a breed 
as the Dorking. about meets the ordinary capacity of 
a twenty-foot python at one swallow, and the addition 
of four or five feet to the snake’s length might increase 
its gape enough to take in an animal of twice that size, 
though I doubt it. So even if Mr. Garner’s buffaloes 
be limited to the newly born calf, even of the relatively 
small species of the West Coast, the absurdity of the 
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statement appears to be cleat enough without furthet 
discussion. ; ! 

It would be interesting, however, to know if Mr. 
Garner got this tale from some loquacious gorilla. 

But a more tragic occurrence, seemingly, of human 
authority is with dramatic skill reserved to the last: 
“* %* * after one of my hunting men had been swal- 
lowed by a python it gave me a creepy feeling. * * *” 
Quite true; so it should! But Mr. Garner owes it to 
ethnology to mention just where in the dark continent 
this tragedy occurred, for there, at least, there be 
dwarfs beside whom the little men of the Semliki forest 
are as giants. ARTHUR ‘ERWIN Brown. 

Zoorocicat GarpENs, Philadelphia, March 19. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
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Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst anp Stream. 













Some Sportsmen 'I Have Known. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been greatly interested in the reminiscences of 
that good sportsman, R. B. Roosevelt, recently published 
in Forest AND STREAM, and wish that I might add some- 
thing to them. 

I did not migrate from the rock ribbed hills of dear old 
Madison county—the home of the bushy tails, or the 
clover meadows beneath where congregated the whistling 
woodchuck—until the tocsin of disagreement with our 
southern sportsmen came to our ears. Not until 1861 did 
I become a resident of New York City. A few years 
later I drifted to Jersey City, and perhaps a few reminis- 
cences of those times and mention of some of the old 
sportsmen of those days—i. e., the latter part of the 60’s 
and early 7o’s—might be interesting to your readers. 
I always want to add my quota.to your great paper. 

On becoming domiciled on Jersey City Heights, I early 
made the acquaintance of a Mr. Lattimer, of, I think, 78 
Murray street, New York City, a near neighbor who ‘had 
a good dog—though not as good as-mine, he often said. 
Two or three times a week the rising sun would find us 
together on the Hackensack meadows. 

We invariably found a couple of woodcock at a pond 
hole forenenst where now isthe old watch factory. 
Further down toward the meadows was another hole, and 
we would scoop in a couple more. There, on the border 
of the meadow near the railroad-track, we were almost 
sure to find another couple. -In a couple of hours we 
have bagged from eight to a dozen of these nice game 
birds and been home on the heights before or shortly 
after 8 A, M. Sometimes we made a day or half a day 
of it, and good bags were the result,-for there were birds 
there then on the Hackensack meadows. 

In our peregrinations we often came across’ other 
sportsmen—some celebrated in the annals of shooting lore. 
There was Uncle Billy Hughes, “Old Reliable No. 1.” 
Big, rollicking Sam Castle, of Newark; Richard Dyne— 
our Dick—three of the most reliable and_ successful 
brush shots in the three States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. We will except none, for we have 
tramped up the mountain side and shot with them, and 
Canadensis and the Pocono Mountains will bear testimony 
to their accuracy and reliability in securing that wariest 
of the game birds of the world—the ruffed grouse. Then 
there was Bill Siegler, “Old Reliable No. 2,” of Mont- 
clair; Al Heritage, “Old South Paw,” by which name he 
is known wherever sportsmen congregate from Maine to 
California. He shoots ‘left-handed and straddles wide 
when he shoots. Then comes old Oscar Sanford, a 
veteran of the fifties, I was going to say. A good shot, 
but more celebrated as a dog trainer for more wealthy 
sportsmen. He had a half’way house and kennels on the 
Newark turnpike—“Old Mosquito Tavern,” it was called, 
and sometimes he had as high as from forty to sixty dogs 
in training, many of exceeding fine strain and pedigree. 
But old Oscar essayed to cross the railroad once too 
often and was killed, I think in the early seventies, nearly 
opposite the watch factory. Another dog trainer and 
sportsman was Miles Johnson, lower -down the State. 
He must be still alive, but I opine he has laid aside his 
breechloader; but he can give the youngster good points 
yet. Jack and Bill Taylor knew the Hackensack meadows 

well. Not a foot of them that they have not trod, and 
with good results. Gen. Heber Breintnall, of Newark, 
every inch a soldier and equally a gentleman _ sports- 
man, is now very deservedly a high cockalorum in the 
militia of the State. C. M. Hedden, and Doctor Pindell 
lived in Newark, but if they wanted snipe ‘they had to 
come to the Hackensack meadows for them in those days, 
and they generally got their share. In later days came 
John Henry Outwater, a good'trap and field shot and 
good fellow, and the Von Lengerkes, Justus, Herman 
and Oswald or Oscar, great snipers all of them. Dr. P. 
W. Levering, of Jersey City Heights, the noblest Roman 
of them all. Ah! the many sunny hours and some dark 
days, for that matter, we have trod the brakes or climbed 
the rugged hillside with the genial Doctor. He is one 
of those mortals that is good to all and don’t know how 
to think, less say a word to or of anybody. We are 
indebted to him for many happy hours in the field and 
elsewhere. 

Of the well known shots .of these days, Uncle Billy 
Hughes, one of the most reliable shots, a genial, square 
man in all walks of life, and beloved by all that know 
him; Oscar Sanford, Jack Taylor, the pigeon shot, Dr. 
Pindel and Thomas Harrison, ex-Mayor of old Hudson 
City, not such a brilliant shot, but a thoroughly good all 
around sportsman, have all gone to the great meadows 
beyond. ite 

In the latter part of the sixties we used to get some 
good woodcock shooting down Jamaica way. It was there 
that one October day Lattimer and I got nineteen fine 
fall birds, and we were feeling pretty well over our bag 
when, about 4 P. M., we stopped at a farm house for a 
drink of water. The farmer now accosted us: “Heerd 
you firing down in my swamps. What ye shoot?” With 
some complacency I pulled out one of. our birds. “Huh!” 
said he, “blind. snipe, eh? Why, my man killed hull lot 
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o’ them ’ere last night. Here they be, back of the well 
curb; has ’em laid out; going to take ’em to railroad. con- 
ductors—gets 20 cents apiece for ’em!” 

And as sure as you live, there, laid out smoothly on 
their backs, were twenty-four plump birds: How did he 
get them? “There comes John,” as a colored man came 
up the lane driving the cows. I hailed him: “John, did 
you kill these?” “Yas, sir.” “What with?” He stepped 
to the barn door ‘and, reaching around, brought out a 
gun. An old musket of about 20 or not'to exceed 24-inch 
barrel and inch nozzle. “How did you shoot them with 
this instrument?” “Stood up in the middle ob de road, 
sah, and shot ’em as they flewed over one side or t’other.” 

There was a full moon, and this darkey would drop 
these birds in the middle of the road with his scatter gun. 
It struck us, as woodcock were worth from $1 to $2 or 
$2.50 a pair in the market, that the conductor was having a 
good thing of it. 

It was early in the seventies when Major Beckwith, a 
gallant ex-soldier and a boyhood companion, and I, in 
pursuit of pastures new, stumbled on Recorder Hackett’s 
great game corner that he had kept so carefully from all 
save a chosen few—Canoe place and Ponqtogue on Shin- 
necock Bay. Here we found what we wanted—geese, red- 
heads and blackheads. The natives called them broad- 
bill. With that chief of baymen, Bill Lane, we got seven 
black brant ‘the first day. I had killed the white brant, or 
Mexican goose, out West, but not half as good a bird, 
either to shoot or for the table. We fastened on Lane, 
and many trips we made over that Long Island road. 

One day we shot’ out of a battery, and Lane and his 
son Charlie gathered in 87 broadbill shot by Jacobstaff 
after 2 P. M. Many days of good goose shooting we had. 
Lane had a flock of 35 trained wild geese, and a gander, 
“Old Pomp,” who knew as much or more than a dog, 
would see birds flying long before we could and set up his 
honking and seemed to take ecstatic delight in drawing 
down his fellow bipeds to destraction. 

With Captain Ruben Johnson, a Mr. Munday, and twe 
others whose names I do not recall, we bagged in three 
Gays’ shooting 41 geese. 

Those were great days on Tiana Bay and vicinity; but 
have they not been told and retold in the chronicles of 
Forest AND STREAM? I have not been down there in 
years, but I am told that there is some broadbill shooting 
in the season yet and that bay snipe at the right time is 
almost as good as ever. Lane has long ago retired and is 
living (as last I heard) resting on the laurels he has won 
as the best shot, the most honest and reliable of all bay- 
men on the coast. 

That was a capital article of R. B. Roosevelt’s, and you 
wont get any to beat or even equal it. He must have 
had lots of good, solid, genuine fun, and how well he 
tells it. I would like to meet him. I saw him once 
across the table when he presided over a meeting of 
sportsmen many years ago, but I have read his works with 
great interest, -““The Game Birds of the North,” etc. He 
knows what he is talking about, and says it well. But I 
am getting garrulous. JACOBSTAFF. 





‘ s 
Spring Duck Shooting. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I will esteem it a great favor if you will allow me the 
space to make a few comments on the subject of the 
Brown bill, to prohibit the spring shooting of wildfowl 
in this State. The bill seems to have been hurriedly 
drawn, and while it may be just what is needed to 
benefit the duck shooting in the upper part of the State, 
it does not fit the conditions prevailing in Long Island 
waters. 

The Great South Bay, of Long Island, covers more 
than one-half the duck shooting waters of the State; 
broadbills, a smaller proportion of redheads, with some 
sea ducks, being the fowl represented. The ducks 
arrive every fall between Oct. 1 and 15. The law of 
several years ago, and before; allowed the shooting of 
wildfowl from batteries on and after Oct. 1; but it was 
found that this date was too early, as the ducks were 
never in the bay in large enough numbers to warrant 
the use of a battery, and the few that did arrive were 
broken up and driven off the flats by gunning parties 
from New York and elsewhere.. These parties, fre- 
quently having made their arrangements with their 
battery men the previous season, and anxious to get 
the first chance at the ducks, insisted on going out, 
and would not take the advice of their gunners and de- 
fer their visit until later in the season. 

The battery men, recognizing the fact that something 
should be done to preserve the shooting, succeeded, 
through Mr. Regis H. Post, our representative for 
Suffolk county, in getting the opening of the season 
for battery shooting fixed at Oct. 20. The result has 
been the finest duck shooting we have had in years. 
Now the Brown bill proposes to make the opening of 
the season Sept. 15, which is three weeks before the 
arrival of the ducks, which would practically put us 
back on our old basis, and of course with the same 
unsatisfactory results. 

Broadbills have, if anything, increased in numbers in 
the bay. Redheads are scarcer, the result, as you 
know, of excessive shooting in Southern waters, as 
they have never been killed in any large numbers in 
the South Bay. 

Another thing I wish to call attention to is the fact 
that a portion of the South Bay, eighteen miles long 
by its full width, is owned and controlled, one-half 
by the town of Brookhaven, one-half by the Smith 
heirs. Most of the best gunning ground is embraced 
within this section of the bay. A license to shoot in 
Brookhaven waters costs $20; a license to shoot in 
waters controlled by the Smith heirs, $15. Total cost 
to battery gunners, $35. Every year the bay is frozen 
ovet by Christmas. This winter it closed about Dec 
17, and was not clear of ice again until the last of Feb- 
ruary. This year, up to Jan. 1, we had about twenty- 
six days on which a battery could be used. Some 
seasons there might be a few more days, but very 
seldom. Now, I doubt if that number of days’ shooting 
would make it pay any battery gunner to take out even 
one license. I refer to the battery gunners who make 
a business of taking parties out. If they give up, a 


splendid piece of duck shooting country will be closed 
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to a great many sportsmen who enjoy their outings 
on the South Bay, and the grounds will fall into the 
hands of clubs formed from residents of this locality. 

I recognize the fact that ducks as a whole are getting 
scarcer each year, but broadbills are increasing, if 
anything, and as this is the duck which furnishes the 
shooting in the Great South Bay, the gunners of that 
section do not see why they should suffer with another 
part of the State, whose marsh duck shooting is on 
the decline. 

Why not leave Long Island waters out, and pass the 
bill for the rest of the State, where the need of it is 
felt. C. R. Purpy. 


Bayport, L. I. 
CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


High Water. 


Cuicaco, Ill., March 20.—The floods which have pre- 
vailed for more than two weeks all over the Middle West 
and the South have turned the Father of Waters into a 
tremendous stretch of open sea running almost across 
this country from north to south. This means that in all 
jikelihood the north-bound Mississippi flight this spring 
will be unusually heavy, although that does not neces- 
sarily imply that the duck shooting will be especially good, 
for the prevalence of the high water has left a good deal 
of roosting and feeding grounds for the wildfowl in a 
great many different places. 

At Tolleston Club at the latter part of last week and 
first of this week some very good bags were made. Mr. 
Charles S. Dennis got 18 birds one afternoon without 
any difficulty, Mr. Hempstead Washburne 9, and other 
members of Tolleston Club had fair success. 

Mr. W. L. Wells and Mr. Hollis Field, both of the 
Chicago Tribune, who went up last week into the Fox 
Lake country, met very wet, foggy and unpleasant weather 
and not so many birds as they had hoped. It is not an 
uncommon thing for visitors to Fox Lake to come back 
with explanations why they did not do much shooting. 
The hotel keepers of that neck of the woods are prolific 
in explanations. Now the flight has passed, or again it 
is not yet up, and again the conditions are not yet 
right, etc. 

Along the Kankakee River better sport has been had. 
A good many pintails and mallards have been killed. We 
should hear much more of this were it not for the Indiana 
license, which it seems is still a stumbling block for our 
Chicago shooters. It is hardly to be expected that a 
gentleman who borrows the license of a friend or goes 
into Indiana without a license will make public the doings 
of his shooting trip. There is no doubt, however, that at 
Water Valley and at other points above and below, the 
shooting has been noteworthy within the last six days. 

Mr. Thomas W. Blodgett, of advertising circles here, 
asks for news regarding New Boston, which is one of his 
favorite shooting places. I have no returns yet from that 
point, but it is well known that the water 1s well up all 
over the pin oak flats of the Mississippi Valley bottoms 
near there. If the mallards are not working too exten- 
sively on the corn fields, they should be in on the oak 
flats, and in that case the shooter ought to have some 
sport there during the next week. 


The President in the West. 


To-day Billy Hofer, of the Yellowstone Park, Seattle, 
Alaska, and elsewhere, dawned in Chicago without any 
previous warning. Billy is on his way with a couple of 
mountain lions, some deer, etc., for the Cleveland Sports- 
men’s Show, where he expects to remain for a week or so. 
Early in April he will start back for his quarters at 
Gardiner, Montana, where he will have business of an 
interesting nature. It is known that President Roosevelt 
is to visit the Yellowstone Park early in his coming 
Western trip, and it goes almost without saying that Billy 
Hofer will be his guide and companion during his stay at 
the Park, which will begin about April 8. The likelihood 
is that at that time the snow will have left the flats and 
valleys at the level of the Mammoth Hot Springs, but in 
the upper mountains there will probably be six or ten 
feet of it, so that travel, except on snowshoes, would in 
all likelihood be difficult. 


Forestry in Indiana, 


The State of Indiana is awaking to the necessity of ap- 
plying the principles of forestry for the preservation of 
her rapidly disappearing timber. Under the supervision 
of W. H. Freeman, State Forester, there will be planted 
during the coming year nearly a half million trees. The 
State Legislature of Indiana has made an appropriation 
for the purchase of. a State reservation of 2,000 acres, 
which will be planted with hardwood timber. An act of 
the Legislature provides that not to exceed one-eighth 
of the total area of the land owned shall be appraised for 
taxation at $1 an acre if it is set aside as a permanent 
forest reservation. Indiana’s modest beginning with the 
principles of forestry is at least a step in the right direc- 
tion, and a step in which all the Western States will 
eventually have to follow her. 


Marked Advance in Illinois Game Legislation, 


To-day I had opportunity for full and very interesting 
conversation with Representative J. B. Castle, of De Kalb 
county, who has been prominent in the present Legisla- 
ture in many matters, including those of fish and game 
laws. From Mr. Castle’s advice it seems very clear that 
matters were never in better shape at Springfield than 
they are to-day in regard to the protection of our fish and 
game. The old fight between the lower and upper por- 
tions of the State was never closer to compromise than it 
is to-day. The general opinion of the legislators in re- 
gard to the supply of fish and game is greater to-day than 
it ever was before. What is very much to the point, 
Mr. Castle is of the firm belief that we are going to have 
this spring the best and most practical game law ever put 
upon the statutes of the State of Illinois. 

Reference has already been made to this bill, which is 
more generally known as the Montgomery bill. It is 
House bill 604. This bill has been fought through the 
committee and sub-committee, and has now reached its 
third reading in the House. Between fifteen and twenty 
distinct and different amendments were offered to the bill, 
put only two or three of these were adopted, so that the 
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measure. now stands practically as it was conceived by the 

men who first introduced it. It is beyond the stage where 

it can be amended in the House, and has reached its first 

reading in the Senate, where in all likelihood it will pass 

without further amendment. In the opinion of Mr. Cas- 

tle, who, with Dr. Wheeler, of Sangamon county, made 

“the fight for this bill on the floor of the House, the pass- 

age of the measure is practically safe. Therefore it may, 
be considered in the way of advance information if we 

take up some of the features of the bill. 

The more salient features of the bill as it now stands 
amended will be the adoption of the Forest anp STREAM 
plank of “Stop the Sale of Game.” Heretofore we have 
always permitted the sale of ducks in this State, and it 
was generally agreed that we would always have to per- 
mit this sale. If thig bill shall pass, as in all likelihood it 
will, we shall stand before the world as a State not per- 
mitting the sale of any of our game. 

Mr. Castle told me personally that there was consider- 
able feeling expressed in the committee meetings over the 
recent tremendous slaughters and sale of game along the 
Illinois River. The butchery of the Powers boys and 
their friends who shot on their private marshes on the 
Illinois River was brought up, and great indignation was 
expressed over the fact that these so-called gentlemen 
sportsmen should shoot for the market (to the extent of 
837 ducks killed and sold in one day). The indignation 
against this outrage appeared so general that it was re- 
solved to stop altogether the selling of ducks in this 
State. Another consideration moving thereto was the 
evidence introduced of the sale of 26,000 ducks by one 
firm of game dealers from Beardstown. IIl., last fall. Per- 
haps we should not crow before we get out of the 
woods, and South Water Street is not yet heard from, 
but it is believed that we have whipped out this sort of 
thing in the State of Illinois, let us hope fcr once and for 
all. 

Another prominent thing in this new bill is the estab- 
lishment of a four years’ close season on prairie chickens. 
This close season of.severai years once before proved the 
salvation of our Illinois grouse, and the general opinion 
is that the time has come for its application the second 
time. It will unquestionably in large measure restore the 
prairie chicken crop of this State. 

Yet another interesting feature, and one in which Mr. 
Castle takes especial pride, is the limiting of the bag of 
ducks in any one day to 50. This is rebuke sufficient to 
club shooters and others who have been in the habit of 
making unlimited and unsportsmanlike bags of ducks on 
those occasions when the fight happened to be just right. 
Mr. Castle himself told me that he thought that if the 
limit could be put down to 25 birds a day, it would in 
some measupre offset the loss of the “no sale” clause, 
should the latter eventually be defeated, which is unlikely. 
He also said that for very many years he has himself 
inade it a practice to limit his own bag to 25 ducks and 
to 12 prairie chickens. The latter number of birds is 
the limit which he and his friends have always estab- 
lished to take home with them at the end of a prairie 
chicken shoot. He has felt always the same way in re- 
gard to smaller game birds, such as quail. It seemed to 
him that the sportsmen ought not always to seek to reach 
the limit even of the legal specifications. It is much to 
be regretted that there are not more such sportsmen in 
this country. r 

An interesting feature of this bill is the fact that no 
part of a wild bird, excepting a game bird, may be had in 
possession (with the exception of the English sparrow, 
crow, crow blackbird or chicken hawk). This will stop 
the use of native Illinois song birds for millinery pur- 
poses. 

One amendment offered to the bill is the same as sug- 
gested in these columns last week. The resident gun 
license is to be collected of all, “Provided, however, that 
the owner or owners of farm lands, their children or 
tenants, shall have the right to hunt and kill game on the 
farm lands of which he or they shall be bona fide owner 
or tenants during the season when it is lawful to kill 
game, without procuring such resident license.” This 
yets over the difficulty of the farmer’s boy. 

This latter clause is, in a way, widened to almost a 
loophole quality, being an amendment to Section 32, 
which extends the free hunting privileges to a person 
hunting on the lands of any person “by invitation of stich 
land owner.” 

Under this new measure Illinois will stand committed 
to the principles of paid wardens and deputies. The non- 
resident license will be raised to $15, and it is thought 
that between $6,000 and $10,000 will be raised in this way, 
this sum to be largely swelled by the resident license. 
State Warden Lovejoy believes there are 25,000 shooters 
in this State who will take out licenses. I hardly share in 
this optimistic belief, although the number of shooters 
may be something like that total. There will be, however, 
without doubt, a great deal of money paid into the 
treasury of the State by resident shooters should this biil 
become a law. The fund raised in this manner will be a 
considerable one. The old system of paying wardens by 
giving them half of the fines will be done away with and 
the fines will go direct to the school fund in the township 
in which the offense is committed. The license system 
has spread very rapidly in the West, and is apt to spread 
quite rapidly pretty much all over the country, it seeming 
to be chosen as the popular panacea at this time. There 
is no doubt that practically it raises a large fund. The 
State of Wisconsin during the past year is thought to 
have used the snug sum of $70,000, what with its license 
collections and the State appropriation. That much money 
intelligently applied and free from politics could do a 
great deal toward bettering the supply of fish and game in 
any State. 

There are, therefore, some pronounced changes in our 
legislative ideas in this part of the world as compared 
to the ideas of ten or twelve years back. In very many 
ways it will be seen that the State of Illinois, so long 
reprehensibly backward in the matters of game protection, 
is at last slowly coming to the front. If we shall be able 
to keep in the Legislature such sportsmen as Mr. Castle, 

Dr. Wheeler and others of those who stood by the guns 
in this fight, we may hope for still better results in the 


future. : 

It is most gratifying to believe that the representatives 
from the lower omnpeiiinel part of this State have felt so 
willing to meet the upper part of the 
half way. In reality there ought to be two game districts 


in this State,.for the interests of the sportsmen of lower 
Illinois cannot be considered identical with those of the 
upper part of the State. A glance at the map will show 
the truth of this. 

Representative Montgomery, of Madison county, wa’ 
chairman of the committee to which this bill was referred, 
and there worked with him some twenty other representa- 
tives on the committee, these being chosen from all over 
the State, so that each section had its fair showing. 


E. Hove. 
Haxrtrorp Burtpine, Chicago, Il. 


Wildfowl Breeding in New York. 


Watertown, N. Y., March 8—Editor Forest and 
Stream: For two years we have had no spring shooting 
of wildfowl in Jefferson county, N. Y. This county is 
thickly populated, has very little waste land, and during 
the summer thousands of visitors from other States and 
countries seek rest and pleasure within our borders. The 
St. Lawrence River, with its thousand islands, Alexandria 
Bay, Clayton, Cape Vincent, Sacketts Harbor, Henderson, 
Chaumont, Redwood, Theresa and the islands in Lake 
Ontario are famous throughout the world as the anglers’ 
paradise for black bass and muscallonge. On the shores 
and islands are thousands of summer homes; the waters 
are thickly dotted each day with boats of all descriptions. 
That wildfowl will stay and nest amid such surroundings 
may seem incredible to the sportsman who has only seen 
the birds during the hunting season, when no law 
restrains the murderous instinct of man. It is surprising 
how quickly they lose all fear of human beings when un- 
molested, becoming almost as tame as domesticated fowl. 

The large number which have nested here have enabled 
us to learn some things about their habits which I be- 
lieve are not generally known. One is that they often 
nest some distance from the shore, nests of the black duck 
having been found two and one-half miles from the near- 
est body of water. Some people believe that the duck 
covers the eggs during the day and the drake at night; 
but direct evidence is wanting as to this, and it is opposed 
to the belief of the naturalists. 

In 1901 large numbers of fowl were seen in our open 
waters during the day, and as none were seen flying over 
the land, many thought that they were not nesting. Last 
year they began nesting early in April, as young wood 
duck were seen the first week in May. Reports show that 
a much larger number nested in 1902 than in 1901. 

Capt. Henry S. Johnston, of Clayton, reports that large 
numbers of mallard, black duck and teal nested along the 
river. Joseph Northrup (State protector), Alexandria 
Bay, reports the same as to his vicinity; Dr. Glen Coe, of 
Theresa, reports that large numbers of these birds bred on 
the lakes and creeks near Redwood and Theresa. Dan 
Arnold, of Perch Lake, Frank Jerome, of Lafargeville, 
George E. Bull, of Ellisburg, report the same. Linn Strat- 
ton, of Point Peninsular, in addition to these species, re- 
ports broadbills, redheads, whistlers and _ sheldrake. 
George Lloyd, of Pillar Point, also reports broadbills 
nesting. George Maitland, of same place, broadbills and 
whistlers. I have also received large numbers of verbal 
reports from responsible parties which show that other 
species as well as those mentioned have nested here. A 
large number of ducks have stayed here all winter, as 
there has been much open water. 

We have very little trouble to enforce the law, as all 
are now anxious to have the birds nest in their vicinity. 
A trip into this county any time in the next five months 
would surprise some of those people who still think that 
wildfowl fly up the coast to Canada. The ducks are 
coming in from the south to-day, and unless we have 
severe cold to drive them back, will be safe until next 
fall, at least. 

Why the sportsmen of the other counties still permit 
the market-shooters and hoodlums to kill and drive these 
mated birds from their waters is a mystery to me. Some 
time these same people will be kicking themselves for be- 
ing such blamed fools. Drive them along boys! Send 
them up to Jefferson! Next fall we'll have ducks while 
you are waiting. If you should see a drake or a flock of 
them next month out in open water, don’t let them stay 
there, for it’s a sure sign that the duck is on a nest some- 
where. It’s hard work to break an egg-sucker or teach 
an old dog new tricks, but the time is coming when they 
will get wise. W. H. Tattett. 

P. S.—At the hearing at Albany, March 5, one of the 
Long Islanders testified that the birds killed in the spring 
were mostly drakes. If these birds were killed in April, 
I believe that the ducks were already nesting, as the 
drakes are always in the open water during the daytime 
and the ducks on the nest. W. H. T. 


Information Wanted of the Dismal Swamp. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

May I ask through the columns of your paper for in- 
formation concerning the Dismal Swamp of Virginia, and 
the opportunities it offers for a vacation outing. Various 
articles I have read heretofore have given me a general 
idea of the canal and Lake Drummond, but they have 
been indefinite as to what one could do in them. Are 
there good camping grounds? Are there many water- 
ways to be explored with boat or canoe, or is it mostly 
impenetrable swamp? What game is there and what fish? 
Is it a good place for a man who would rather get a 
variety of game in limited amount rather than a whole lot 
of one kind; a good place for a lover of canoe, light shot- 
gun and small bore rifle, for a “woods loafer.” I have 
always wanted to go there, and still want to if it is pos- 
sible, but don’t want to throw away a season; there are 
too few left for that. If someone who knows will kindly 
tell, it will be considered a favor. STEWART. 


Long Island Ducks and Geese. 


East Quocue, Long Island, N. Y., March 23.—Dr. L. 
Hosford Abel and friends shot 22 wild geese Saturday, 
March 21. A large flight of wild geese, coming from 
southern waters, passéd over Island list week: Cap- 
tain E. A. Jackson and rig with New York sportsmen 
shot thirty-four last week; also a number of black ducks. 

Shinnecock 


Quite a number of broadbills are in the Bay, 
E. A. Jackson, 


are very wild. 
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Spring in Quebec. 
MontTrEAL, Quebec, March 19.—Editor Forest and 


Stream: Robins and blackbirds were reported to have 
been seen here yesterday the 18th. STANSTEAD, 





Game and Fish Bills at Albany. 


Special Correspondence of Forest AND STREAM. 


Ausany, March 21.—Fish and game bills continue to be pro- 

ressed rapidly through both houses of the Legislature. he 

te and Assembly committees at present are reporting out 

a very considerable proporticn of the measures intrusted to their 

care. But few public hearings on pending bills have been held, 
however. : 

No great surprise was caused by the action of the Senate in 
reconsidering its adverse action on Senator Elon R. Brown’s 
spring shooting bill, and passing it without amendment. Some 
powerful influences are back of it, and despite the strong oppo- 
sition directed against the measure from various quarters, its 
sponsors expect to get it through the Assembly with votes to 


spare. ; 

The status of fish and game bills before the Legislature, other 
than those still reposing in committee, is as follows: 

The Senate has passed the following bills: 
eee Armstrong’s, P. No. 344, relating to the close season 
lor quail. . 7 ; 

Senator Armstrong’s, P. No. 351, relative to spearing fish in 
Seneca Lake. E : ; 

Senator Brackett’s, P. No. 604, relative to catching perch in 
Saratoga Lake and Lake Lonely. . ‘ 

Assemb!: n Bridgeman’s, P. No. 526, relative to spearing fish 
in creeks in Otsego and Orleans counties. 

Assemblyman ughty’s, P. No. 693, relative to the taking of 
pheasants. i , 

Assemblyman Fowler’s, P. No. 545, for the protection of fish in 
Chautauqua Lake. 

Assemblyman McNair’s, P. No. 620, in relation to the close 
season for squirrels. 

bl n Denison’s, P. No. 728, relative to the close season 

for wild Geet. 

Senator Armstrong’s, P. No. 692, relative to the destruction of 
illegal devices. \ 

Senator Goodsell’s, P. No. 693, relative to fishing through the 
ice with tip-ups in Orange and Rockland counties. 

The Senate has recommitted Senator Allds’ bill, P. No. 633, 
relative to wild birds. 3 

The Senate reconsidered its vote defeating Senator Brown's 
spring shooting bill, P. No. 648, and passed it, 28—14. ; 

The Senate advanced the following bills to third reading this 
week: 

Senator Armstrong’s, P. No. 482, in relation to grouse and 
woodcock, 

Senator Armstrong’s, P. No. 350, relative to the powers of 
game protectors. 

Senator Armstrong’s, P. No. 699, relative to the close season 
for grouse in the counties of Ulster, Sullivan and Greene. 

Senator Armstrong’s, P. No. 697, relative to the sale of venison. 

Senator Townsend’s bill, P. No. 698, relative to deer, was 
amended in general orders in the Senate, upon his motion, so as 
to provide that no person shall take more than one deer in an 
open season. ‘ F 

The Assembly this week transacted the following business: — 

Assemblyman | Whitney’s bill, P. No. 1243, relative to taking 
perch in Sareteas Lake and Lake Lonely, passed the Assembly. 

The Assembly advanced these bills to third reading: 

Assemblyman Hubbs’, P. No. 1304, relative to the transporta- 
tion of fish. ; : 

Assemblyman Nichols’, P. No. 813, relative to taking wood- 
cock. 

Senator W. L. Brown’s, P. No. 438, in relation to fires to clear 
lands. 

The Assembly committees on fisheries and game reported favor- 
ably the following bills: J i 

Assemblyman Robinson’s, P. No. 1370, relative to fishing in 
Hemlock ke. ; : 

Assemblyman Moran’s, P. No. 1324, relative to fishing for non- 
game fish in Cayuga Lake. : 5 

Assemblyman Stevens’, P. No. 1326, relative to laying out 
private parks. s 

Ascemhyennn Cowan’s, P. No. 1299, relative to the close season 
for mink, skunk, muskrat and foxes in Delaware county. _ 

Senator Townsend’s, P. No. 392, relative to the protection of 
black bears. ; 

Senator Bailey’s, P. No. 621, relating to the powers of super- 
visors in Queens, Nassau and Suffolk counties. 


Sea and River ishing. 
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Seegsigese of Sabin resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst axp Stream. 


Jottings of a Fly-F isher.—Il. 


THE season of 1900 was a particularly good one, and 
the average size of the fish taken was really remarkable. 
However, the long drouth of that year, lasting from 
June until late in the fall, was very disastrous, many of 
the tributary brooks dried up entirely, and great numbers 
of small fish were destroyed. In the large streams the 
big fish had a hard time of it. The extreme low water 


laid bare their retreats and they were poached in every 


conceivable manner, shot, snared, speared, etc. 

The year 1901 began well; we had much rain and the 
spring was a late one. The fishing was not as good as the 
previous season, but better than was expected. The hot 
week early in July put a stop to fishing, but for a short 
time great numbers of fish collected at the mouths of 
cold brooks. In several cases I heard that advantage of 
this was taken to destroy the large fish by dynamiting 
or otherwise. I know of one or two convictions, but the 
penalty imposed was not in proportion to the offense 
committed. For instance, the fine was $50 in one instance, 
when hundreds of fish were killed and served to summer 
boarders. fe 

I am an admirer of the rainbow trout (irideus), and 
believe this fish to be nearer the true salmon in its quali- 
ties than any other trout we have. I cannot understand 
the low opinion of this fine trout I have heard expressed 
by many persons. It rises freely at the fly, leaps from the 
water again and again, and rushes desperately down 
stream. This last peculiarity makes it in large waters 
one of the most difficult fish to land I know of. Rain- 
bows like to lie in streamy water several feet in depth. 
and if there are heavy rapids below you are pretty sure to 
have to follow one of any size to the end of them. I 
am sure that this fish would be a great success in the 
lower waters of our large trout streams, such as the 
Beaverkill, Neversink, etc., as it can thrive in much 
warmer water than any other trout. It is a great favorite 
in Germany, and has been successfully introduced into 
some of the rivers in New Zealand. In the former coun- 
try it is considered commercially, but in the latter is 

spoken of as exhibiting all the sport-giving qualities I 

have. mentioned, rising at the fly, leaping from the water, 

etc. Six pounds is a weight often reached, while in Ger- 
. Many species of over thirteen pounds are recorded. 
In this country I have read of one being taken in a 





lake (I think in British Columbia) weighing twenty- 
three and a half pounds. A gentleman in Denver, Col., 
holds the record there, with a rainbow of twelve and one- 
quarter pounds, taken with artificial fly. The fishing in 
rivers in that State has been greatly injured by the newer 
methods of refining ore, the refuse from the cyanide 
process killing the fish. With modern fishculture there 
1s no reason why we should not have good sport in all 
our old well known streams, frequent restocking with 
fry, or if possible yearlings, making up for any drain 
upon them, at least by fair fishing. If a stream is heavily 
fished a fair proportion of the trout will soon become 
sufficiently educated to save them from the wiles of most 
anglers, enough to leave many breeding fish after the 
season for angling is past. I fear, however, that in a few 
years very little water will be free to the public. 

More farms are “posted” every year, and miles of the 
best waters are leased from the owners, or a strip of land 
on both banks is purchased by clubs or individuals, some- 
times for a trifling sum in cash. It is claimed that waters 
stocked by the State cannot be closed, but this probably 
has no more foundation than the statement made years 
ago that the public could not be excluded from any flow- 
ing water that had been used for logging. I for one 
would feel like a poacher if fishing posted water without 
a permit. Personally I care little for fishing strictly pre- 
served water, or for fishing anywhere where trout are so 
numerous and easily taken that they are undervalued. 

In 1885 Tim Pond, in Maine, was so crowded with 
small trout of one-fourth to three-fourths of a pound 
that anyone could take them, and my anticipated pleasure 
was almost annihilated on arriving by finding that the 
camp keeper had been obliged to bury 75 pounds that 
morning. To take large fish when they are shy is the 
acme of sport. A day now and then on preserved waters 
crowded with fish eager for your flies is a pleasant 
novelty, but for real sport give us free water where the 
trout are critical, hard to please, and highly valued 
when caught. Fish are not. necessarily scarce in such 
a stream, they may be numerous and even large, but have 
learned through much temptation to take good care of 
their precious skins. 


I know of one preserve that is managed on very gener- 
ous principles. Bait-fishing is strictly prohibited, but any 
fly-fisherman asking permission for a day on the water is 
never refused. The fishing has greatly improved since 
this club controlled the water, though few fish have been 
turned in. The stoppage of bait-fishing in the space of 
a year or two increased the number and raised the aver- 
age size of the fish. Small trout will take a worm all 
day long, and nearly every day, and few recover after 
having a good sized bait hook in their throats. Bait-fish- 
ing for trout may be made a scientific and enjoyable 
amusement, but we have only a few fish that will rise 
to the artificial fly, while there are many good game fish 
for which bait-fishing is the only practical and satisfac- 
tory method. I know of several most expert bait-fishers 
who have made this sacrifice for the benefit of the brother- 
hood of anglers at large. One of these gentlemen is 
really a marvel. He can cast a long line with wonderful 
accuracy, never breaking his worm, and dropping it like 
a feather almost in the exdct spot he wishes. The sacri- 
fice in his case is really very great, but has been perse- 
vered in for several years. 

The enormous increase in the number of anglers in 
recent years has made it necessary that all true sports- 
men should consider the interests of others as well as 
their own. On a good sized.stream one may fish after 
several fly-fishers without much diminution of sport. I 
have waited half an hour after nine had passed and then 
had a very fair day. One or two worm fishers can spoil 
the sport of many, and this is so generally recognized 
that in fishing with bait-fishing friends they have in- 
variably asked me to precede them, saying that they lost 
aoe by following me, but that I would fishing after 
them. 


I wish that attention could be attracted to the introduc- 
tion of the European grayling into some of our streams. 
They are said to drop down into the lower portion of 
trout streams, and as rainbow trout do the same, we 
might have fine fishing from, say, the first of August until 
very cold weather, where now there is nothing except 
wind fish and suckers. Grayling and rainbows are both 
spring spawners, and are in highest condition in the fall 
of the year. My impression is that only the large rainbow 
trout spawn, as I have never seen any signs of it in the 
month of May except in fish over a pound in weight. 
Fish of fifteen inches and over were often thin, and the 
vent was conspicuous, while those of smaller size were in 
first rate condition, plump and hard, and as silvery as 
possible. The mouth of the rainbow would seem to indi- 
cate that it is not a cannibal, but a large female in the 
New York Aquarium was very savage. She injured her 
companion, and when I saw her had been placed in the 
tank with the salmon. She was of a restless, shrewish 
disposition, evidently. 

It has always annoyed me to hear our beautiful native 
brook trout spoken of as a char. In olden times this fish 
was known to scientists as “Salmo fontinalis’—“The sal- 
mon of the fountain;” a most appropriate name it would 
seem for a fish inhabiting only the coldest and purest 
streams in the country. It was then put in a sub-genus 
and given a new name—Salvelinus—because, I am told, 
it has the same teeth on the vomer as the European char. 
The habits of the latter fish are utterly and entirely dif- 
ferent; they live only in very deep lakes and are rarely 
taken except in nets when they seek shallow water to 
deposit their spawn. A few are sometimes taken by sink- 
ing a bright fly and moving it very slowly. I know 
nothing of the fish except from brief mention in books 
read years ago, but I believe I state the case correctly 
when I assert that the European char have few habits in 
common with our speckled trout, and that it is slandering 
that sportive game fish to call him a char. Even in Lake 
Superior and the Maine lakes our brook trout only seek 
the depths when the surface water is overheated. in the 
months of July and August. — ‘ 

Of late I have been giving more attention to the 
feathers of our game birds, as I do not believe that Amer- 
ican fly tyers have made the most of their resources in 
furs and feathers. Men who have the habit of observa- 
tion have frequently called my attention to the similarity 
in the coloring of certain birds and insects. It has been 


called mimicry in nature, and it may be of great service 
in imitating some of the flies which form the favorite 
food of the trout. An insect diet has proved to be the 
most nourishing, and quickly brings the fish into condi- 
tion. I have read somewhere that the experiment was 
tried of feeding the trout in three small pools at a fish 
hatchery with flies, larve, maggots, etc., and with worms 
and minnows. Thomas Tod Stoddard was the authority 
for this experiment, I believe. The trout fed on the first 
developed much more rapidly than the other two. Min- 
nows came next and worms last. It is said that worms 
scour the trout, having a laxative effect, but I know 
nothing about fishculture except through a few visits to 
hatcheries years ago when methods were comparatively 
primitive. 

Flies without wings are often very killing, and some 
that I have tried with a soft feather twisted in front of 
the cock’s hackle have done good work. I got the idea 
first from a fly that was sent to me from England. The 
stems of these soft feathers are often very stiff and hard 
to manage, but the long fibres are not particularly ob- 
jectionable, as in practice the flies hook just as well as 
those dressed with small cock’s hackles. They are not 
pretty, but give an impression of life in the water. If 
anglers generally would take a little more interest in the 
construction of their flies they could assist the fly tyer 
materially by making practical suggestions that would 
lead to decided improvements in many of the flies in 
use. 

The common practice of naming flies after persons has 
become something like a nuisance. The fly lists are 
growing, growing, and much unnecessary duplication of 
colors is the result. A list of lake and sea trout flies 
came to me recently in which the names indicate the 
materials of which the flies are made and the colors in 
the body. “Mallard and yellow,” “Mallard and green,” 
“Mallard and gold,” etc. This may answer pretty well 
for fancy flies, and if we ever have a good natural history 
of the flies born of the water, the difficulty might be ob- 
viated. Imitations of the flies described would probably 
have to be tied in more than one shade of color—say light 
and dark yellow duns, and so on—and the fancy flies 
could be named after the materials composing them. 
These are only tentative suggestions, and are probably 
without practical value. Lists will continue to expand, 
as few anglers are indifferent to the compliment of having 
a killing fly named for them. 

Anglers are patient, hopeful people. All the fatigues 
and misfortunes of the pursuit are forgotten, or form 
subjects for jokes or amusing reminiscences. We re- 
member our first trout and nearly all of our big fish 
until the last day of our lives. The man who caught his 
first trout with a fly may be congratulated. I took mine 
with a worm scented with asafcetida. The old man who 
introduced me to Bonny Brook was a real old-time fish 
hawk, such as may be found in many fishing neighbor- 
hoods. He believed devoutly that the ill smelling stuff 
referred to had a powerful attraction for all fish, and 
kept his worms stored in an old stocking with a big lump 
of this drug, or whatever it is, in the middle. The foot 
of a sock held the worms for a day’s fishing, with a 
smaller quantity of asafcetida in that. Poor old Docky: 
he passed to the land of ever-flowing waters many years 
ago. 

When a friend goes fishing I always send after him a 
wish not that he may fill his basket, but that he may take 
a really big fish, and this, thanks to the liberality of the 
State of New York, is not a very improbable event. Trout 
have been taken with the artificial fly within a short dis- 
tance of New York City weighing five pounds or more, 
and we know that in many of our large streams, and even 
in some that are quite small, larger fish are known to 
dwell. Two years ago, in August, when the river was 
very low, I saw a male trout in the Beaverkill that I am 
confident was 28 to 30 inches in length. As I got within 
ten feet of this fish on two occasions there is no reason to 
doubt that I judged correctly. This fish inhabited a hole 
in what was usually a large pool, and had his home under 
a flat rock only just large enough to conceal him. He 
went under diagonally and had some difficulty in. getting 
his latter end tucked away out of sight. His coloring was 
very bright for a big fish, the head very large, with great 
powerful jaws, and to see him open them a little, as he 
did once or twice, made thrills run down my back. That 
fish is right there now, as such fish haunt the same pool 
for many years, and I will describe the place to any good 
fly-fisher. 

Another large fish was in plain sight from the public 
road on almost any day you looked for him. Some people 
put the weight of this trout at seven pounds, but I be- 
lieve this estimate to be excessive. It was truly a brown 
trout—in fact, almost black—and a large company of 
other trout—natives, browns and a few rainbows—was 
collected in the same pool to enjoy the water flowing in 
from an ice-cold brook. When the water fell very low 
these fish would be literally plastered against the stones, 
as most of the cool water flowed under the rocks and 
gravel into the main stream. THEODORE GorDON. 





The Latest in Fishing Tackle. 


From Van Bugg’s Latest Tackle Catalogue. 


No. 132. Kippered herring fly rod; three-piece, with 
extra tip. Scales attached. Price, $29. : 

Smoked halibut bait rod; nickel trimmed, cork tips. 
Cheap. Price, $16. 

Planked shad rod; oak handle, straw or cork tips. Ex- 
cellent rod for club house purposes. Price, $42.50. 

Combination steamed finnan haddie and sardine fly rod. 
Another great club house rod. Price, $16.32. 

Baked bluefish rod; cane wound handle, spiral handle, 
Sumatra wrapper. Price, $27.35.—Chicago Tribune. 


Fly-Casting at New York. 


Mr. Mitton H. Smits sends us the following as the 
official score of the single-handed bait-casting Saturday 
afternoon, March 7, Class X: 

Wiz Me, MAU crite edo detasde chisebauedduweus thes. 128 7-12 
P. J. Tormey, San Francisco, Cal............... 110 5-12 
Milton H. Smith, New York..........cccceee0- 91 6-12 
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Th.\ Massachusetts Commission. 


Boston, March 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
long expected hearing. on the bill for the reorganization 
of the Fish and Game Commission of this State occurred 
to-day. Beyond question many who are interested in mat- 
ters relating to fish and game in the old Bay State ex- 
pected this hearing would be the occasion for a pretty 
stiff fight between the advocates of the changes con- 
templated by the bill and those who are satisfied with the 
Commission as it is, who commend its work and are 
heartily opposed to any change in its status. But those 
who went to the State House this morning anticipating 
an attack on the Commission, or a telling effort in the 
attempt to secure a change in its personnel, by an increase 
of the membership of the board, must have been disap- 
pointed. Indeed, the sentiment of those present was so 
unanimously in favor of the Commission that the spokes- 
man for the bill was not an exception, and his only plea 
for consideration was that he thought the appointment 
of additional commissioners would strengthen the hands 
of the board. 

Naturally different opinions concerning the hearing 
were expressed. Those who were possibly looking 
for something sensational, pronounced the affair “a regu- 
lar farce,” so far as any support of the bill was concerned. 
One said the hearing had resolved itself into “a love feast 
for the Commission,” while another, with a probable 
relish for trouble, remarked that “There.aint fight enough 
in this thing to make it interesting; it’s all one way.” 

It is undoubtedly true that it was a veritable field day 
for the three commissioners, who were quietly observant 
on one side of the committee room, and who had nothing 
to do but listen to the praises of their work that came 
from all. They certainly must have felt repaid for their 
arduous efforts when one after another commended their 
work, and, most remarkable of all, some of those who 
spoke the most earnestly and appreciatively of the board’s 
work were strangers. It was likewise remarkable that 
men were there from the extreme eastern and western 
sections of the State, as well as intermediate points, and 
the bench, bar, church, science and commercial fisheries, 
as well as the sportsman, were represented among those 
who spoke in opposition to any change in the status of 
the Commission. Many who would gladly have joined 
in the chorus of approval of the Commission, and in op- 
position to any change in it, could not get a chance co 
speak, due to the one-sidedness of the hearing, which the 
chairman felt might as well be brought to a close an hour 
or more sooner than usual. 

Ex-Representative Stevenson,. of Pittsfield, was the 
principal advocate of the bill. It would not be far out 
of the way to say that he was the only speaker who 
favored it. y 

At the beginning he disclaimed any purpose of attack- 
ing the Commission. Continuing, he said, among other 
things: 

“On the contrary, what I have to say in regard to it 
is with the idea of strengthening the Commission and its 
work in the State. I believe that the people of this State 
at heart are very much interested in the work that this 
Commission has under its charge. I think their interest 
has grown. * * * T have nothing but the best of con- 
sideration for them [the commissioners] for what they 
haye done toward me and toward the section where ‘I 
live. * * * 

“The main object aimed at in this bill was to aid in 
shaping public opinion by having representatives in dif- 
ferent parts of the State. * * *. And that is one ob- 
ject why I claim we should have a representative in dif- 
ferent parts of the State; they would get more in touch 
with the people, they would get better facilities and aid 
the Commission in enforcing the laws and increasing the 
interest and getting the support which they aim for. 

“Now I would say what I would like to see is men like 
the present chairman of the Commission appointed to 
support and help him carry on this work. I think it is 
a very fortunate thing for the State when the Governor 
selected him. I am very glad to say that I was pleased 
with his appointment; that he has done splendid work, 
and what we want is more men like him. 

“This bill was drawn, I think. hastily, and was on the 
lines of one that was introduced a number of years ago, 
and as it does not carry out the object really which the 
voters want, a new bill has been drawn which we would 
like to ask you to substitute in place of that bill. It sim 
ply makes the provision of adding two members to the 
Commission and fixing no compensation but their 
expenses.” 

Mr. Stevenson thought that men could be found who 
would serve on the board without compensation, but 
stated that he did not care to do it; that he was too 
busy. He said that the main object he had had was to im- 
prove and better:the conditions under which the Com- 
mission was now working, if it were possible to do so. 

Mr. Stevenson was followed by Representative Bearse, 
of Springfield, who explained very briefly that he had 
introduced the bill at the request of some of his con- 
stituents who felt the hands of the commissioners would 
be strengthened by additions to the board from the 
western section of the State. It was plainly evident he 
was not extremely enthusiastic over the matter, for he 
probably did not occupy more than a single minute in 
speaking, and did not go beyond explaining his relation 
to the bill. It was plain that Mr. Stevenson was the 
only one of those who favored the increase of the per- 
sonnel of the Commission who had the courage of his 
convictions, and although, like Casabianca, he stood firm 
on the deck “whence all but him had fled,” he deserves 
credit for his sincerity, even from those who disagree 
with the policy he advocated. | , 

Curiously enough the star witnesses in opposition to 
any change in the Commission were from_ Berkshire 
county, where the bill originated. The first of these, and 
the one who spoke at greatest length, was Judge San- 
born G. Fenney, of Williamstown. He spoke in part as 
follows: 

“I have come from the western jumping-off place in 
Massachusetts, and therefore think that I may properly 
speak upon the sentiment of the people in that section. I 
have been particularly interested in the question of fish 
and game from my earliest recollection; I have talked 
very fully with the people of that section, and find that 
there is practically an unanimous opinion in favor of the 
retention of the as “at present organized. So far 





as I can see, the case of-the petitioners, as here repre- 
sented, is simply that they want an earthquake in order 
to put in a commissioner from Springteld or Pitts- 
field. .* * * 

“I am somewhat familiar with the enforcement of law 
in my section, and I think that the deputies, as controlled 
by the present board, have done efficient work. 

“It appears to me that the proposed change in per- 
sonnel would be an additional expense to the Commission 
without compensating value to the State. Such an up- 
heaval at a time when the Commission is on such an 
excellent footing would be very poor compensation for 
the untiring labors the board has given to the State. 
I think it would be very unfortunate if a precedent were 
established that, after such efficient labors, the work of 
such a board failed of recognition. ; 

“I can speak not only for the community in which I 
live, but for that whole section, and I speak not only for 
the people of my town, but also, in an unauthorized way, 
for Williams College. I took occasion to consult the 
men of the biological department before coming here. 
They knew of the work of Mr. Collins. One of them 
was associated with him in the U. S. Fish Commission, 
and he said that Massachusetts was very fortunate to 
have a man who could perform the efficient, intelligent 
and scientific work that Mr. Collins is able to accomplish. 

“Now, of course, it is said that this is not directed 
against Mr. Collins or against the present board, but it 
seems to me that it is directed against an efficient ad- 
ministration of the Commission, as now organized. 

“T have been familiar with the brooks of western Mas- 
sachusetts from the time I was able to fish, at a very early 
age, and there was a period three or four years ago when 
things looked pretty blue for our brooks; but under the 
present Commission’s work those conditions have ma- 
terially improved, and there are now streams that have 
been stocked by this Commission which are furnishing 
fine sport. The same is true of the hunting. 

“Now, that could not have been accomplished, Mr. 
Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee, without un- 
tiring effort, and if, as I say, at the jumping-off place 
of Massachusetts, the covers are stocked and protected, 
the streams are stocked and the Commission have their 
fingers upon the men who represent this Commission so 
that the laws are enforced, I think it speaks admirably 
of the administration of the board. I can see no advant- 
age in increasing the number of ‘commissioners. It will 
be cumbersome, and while it might be urged, as I have 
said before, that this is not directed against this board, 
it seems to me that from the arguments, so-called, that 
have been brought forth here, it is directed against the 
administration of the present board. No attack is made, 
they say, on this:Commission. Why, gentlemen, we: have 
one of the most efficient Commissions! I don’t know 
how they accomplish the work they do with the appro- 
priation they have in hand, and I will put myself on 
record in saying that everybody that I have spoken with 
is perfectly satisfied, and more than satisfied, and full of 
praise for the work of the present Commission. I think 
the substance of the so-called arguments that have been 
adduced here simply show the flimsy structure upon 
which this bill was introduced, and I wish to put in my 
little plea against any change.” 

Representative Charles Giddings, of Great Barrington, 
spoke as follows: 

“You have just listened to the very concise and clear 
statement of my good friend, Judge Tenney, of Williams- 
town, who says that he represents the jumping-off place. 
He is in the northwestern corner of the State, and the 
district which I represent is in the southwestern corner. 
* * * Those whom I represent, including the best 
sportsmen of that section, most emphatically protest 
against any change in the present Commission. They be- 
lieve that the present Commissioners have done not only 
well, but admirably in their administration; * * * and 
instead of increasing the efficiency of this board by mak- 
ing a change as is contemplated by either of these bills, 
they believe that the Commission would be hampered and 
would be rendered less effective. 

“T had a long letter this morning from a gentleman 
who has studied these matters much longer than I have, 
and his idea is where you put the responsibility upon a 
good many men you are taking a long step against effi- 


ciency. Confine your responsibility to a few good men 
and you will get more effective work.” * * * : 
Representative William F. Barrington, of North 


Adams, heartily concurred in what had been said by 
Judge Tenney and Mr. Giddings. Ex-Representative 
Harry D. Hunt, of North Attleboro, whose name is 
familiar to readers of Forest AND STREAM, spoke for the 
eastern section of the State, saying that the sportsmen 
were a unit in opposition to any change in the status of 
the Commission. He represented a club of 400 members, 
he said, and he voiced their opposition to change. He 
fully agreed with all that had been said by speakers from 
the western part of the State. 

Representative Louis H. Warner, of Northampton, told 
the committee that the sportsmen he represented, includ- 
ing the Northampton Club of 300 members, were well 
satished with the Commission as it is, and deprecated a 
change. ; 


Mr. E. Bumstead, who represented the Civic League, 
spoke lucidly of the law-enforcing work of the Com- 
mission. He was followed by Dr. N. D. Kneeland, Sec- 
retary of the New England Sunday Protective League, 
who commended the board for conscientious: work. Prof. 
FE. L. Mark, of Harvard University, told of the good 
work the Commission was doing in aiding scientific re- 
search. All these opposed any change in the board, as 
also did Mr. C. D. Botsford. Ex-Representative R. E. 
Conwell, of Provincetown, spoke for the commercial fish- 
ing interests of the State, “From the tip end of Cape Cod 
to Cape Ann.” He protested against any change, and de- 
clared the best thing the committee could do was to let 
the Commission remain just as it is. “It is doing good 
work and we don’t want it to be disturbed,” he said. He 
was formerly a member of the committee on fisheries 
and game, and is highly respected by his former col- 
leagues on the committee. ‘ 

Many others were present who would have spoken in 
the same way, but there was such an overwhelming op- 
position te any change that the committee called for a 
rising vote. Two stood for the bill and forty or more in 
opposition, some of the latter who had not spoken being 
members or Senators, ex-Senators, presidents of clubs and 


‘leave to withdraw” on the bill, and it will 


others prominent in affairs and sporting circles. Promi- 
nent among these was Hon. Wm. ‘A, Butler, of George- 
town, recently a Senator, who is also a sportsman of 
note. 


I will only add that the committee promptly voted 


“leavi it will be regrettable 
if this attempt to enlarge the Commission is repeated. 
Bay STATE. 





Boston, March 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
hearing on House bill 988, providing for a reorganization 
of the Fish and Game Commission, originally announced 
for March 12, took place on Thursday last. Mr. J. M. 
Stevenson said in favoring ‘the bill he was in no way hos- 
tile to the present board. He said with more members 
distributed over the State more interest in the work of 
the Commission would be aroused and that laws were of 
little account unless supported by public sentiment. He 
instanced the plan of organization in several other de- 
partments of the State government on similar lines and 
the good results. He was followed by Representative 
Bearse, of Pittsfield, who stated that the members of the 
Sportsmen’s Club of his city were favorable to the bill. 
No others appearing in support of the measure, Chair- 
man Kimball called for remonstrants. Judge Tenney, of 
Williamstown, led off with a forcible speech commend- 
ing the work of the present board, and declared that while 
three or four years ago “it looked blue” for those fishing 
for trout in his section, conditions now are greatly im- 
proved; also that the hunting laws were much better en- 
forced. He said there was abundant evidence that the 
Commission was doing its work on an intelligent, scien- 
tific basis. Of late he had heard only words of com- 
mendation of the work of the board, and the people of his 
section were opposed to any change. 

Representative Giddings, of Great Barrington, entered 
a protest for the people of his district. 

H. Hunt, ex-Representative of North Attleboro, 
said his club, numbering 400 members, was unanimously 
opposed to the bill. 

He was followed by Representative Barrington, of 
North Adams. Other remonstrants were Prof. E. L. 
Mark, of Harvard College, and Eben Bumstead, of the 
Civic Committee. H. A. Estabrook, chairman of the 
Central Committee, and I. O. Converse, President of the 
Fitchburg Rifle and Gun Club, and representatives of 
several other club were present and rose in their places 
when the chairman requested all those opposed to the 
bill to rise. 

It was evident to all that the vigorous work of the 
board since Captain Collins became its chairman is win- 
ning the support of sportsmen generally through the 
State, and probably nothing had contributed more to this 
gratifying condition than the determined and vigorous 
manner with which the anti-sale law and those making the 
close seasons for shooting have been enforced. 

After the hearing was concluded the committee went 
into executive session and voted that the petitioners have 
leave to withdraw. CENTRAL. 


Salmon Culture in America. 


Cuar_estown, N. H., March 13.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Permit me to indorse the conclusions of my old 
friend, Livingston Stone, on the subject of “Salmon 
Stocking,” as expressed in his letter to Mr. Marston, 
reprinted in last week’s Forest AND STREAM. Half a 
dozen years of labor and failure on the Merrimac 
River enables me to speak with some degree of con- 
fidence on the subject. ° 

To begin with, the New Hampshire Fish Commission 
was organized at the instance of the late Judge Bellows 
and others, for the express purpose of restoring salmon 
to the Merrimac and Connecticut rivers, and such was, 
by law, our main duty when I entered the Commission 
in 1876. 

The first fishways built on the river, at Lawrence, 
Lowell and Manchester, were ineffective, and we re- 
modeled them the first thing we did. The mouth of the 
one at Lawrence was turned back to the foot of the 
dam, where the fish could find it, after being stopped by 
the dam, the one at Lowell given up, and a new passage 
provided by taking off a “flash board” at the west end 
of the dam, where the stone-work was only 2 feet high. 
and a new one built at Manchester, opening at the foot 
of the dam and leading up into the canal from which 
the fish passed upward without obstruction. That the 
fishways were sufficient, was proved by the fact that a 
few fish found them and passed up them to the hatchery 
at Plymouth, N. H., over 100 miles of the river. One 
year seventy were taken at Plymouth, one of them weighing 
30 pounds; but this was a small return for the hundreds 
of thousands of eggs which were hatched and planted. 

We first tried California eggs, but the fish never re- 
turned, though the young fry were planted in good 
condition. Then we got eggs from Maine, and after 
the fishways were in working order, we got and 
hached the spawn from the few fish which did find 
their way to the hatchery. After my term of service 
on the Commission expired I followed up the work of 
my successors for some years more, until I became 
perfectly convinced, with them, that the attempt to 
restock the river was useless. Hundreds of thousands 
of fry, as I have said, were annually liberated in the 
river, and the straggling return of a few dozens was 
sadly discouraging. Now I attribute the failure to the 
pollution of the water by the factories on the river. 
A salmon starting up the river would first meet the 
sewage from the shoe factories at Haverhill, Mass., 
then the drainage from the woolen and flax mills at 
North Andover. Then the acids, alkalies and other 
drugs from the great Pacific and Washington mills 
at Lawrence, beside various smaller establishments; at 
Lowell he would come to the refuse from the Merri- 
mac and Hamilton Print Works, the Middlesex woolen 
mills and many smaller concerns, while opposite Lowell, 
at Beaver Brook, and just above it, at North Chelms- 
ford, would come more mill refuse, and at Manchester 
the Manchester Print Works and the dye houses of 
the Amoskeag mills turn in another flood of deleteri- 
ous matter, that I do not wonder that the fish refused 
to encounted it! I do not know how it is in other 
rivers, but what fish did come up the Merrimac always 
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came in the night when the mills were not running, 
and we found them at Manchester in the morning rest- 
ing in a shallow pool at the foot of the dam during the 
day, from which they disappeared the ‘next night, ex- 
cept a few, which some over-zealous wiseacres, who 
thought the fish did not understand their own business, 
netted and lifted over the dam, to save them the trouble 
of finding the fishway! 

My successors on the Commission, as well as myself, 
became fully convinced that we had wasted time and 
money enough in attempting to carry out the original 
purpose for which it was-created, and that we had better 
turn our attention to the stocking of the inland waters, 
with the “landlocked” variety, or the “wannanish,” and 
to replenishing the brooks with the native trout, and 
in these ways we made the Commission a success 
and an advantage to the State. 

I am very gna to see that your able Canadian cor- 
respondent, Mr. Chambers, agrees in the opinion which 
I have previously expressed in Forest AND STREAM 
that the fresh-water salmon, or wannanish, as I spell 
it, though he prefers the French alphabet and spells 
it as the Montagnais Indians do, is the original pro- 
genitor of the Salmo salar, or salt-water salmon, which 
were probably “froze out” by the ice of the glacial 
period,” or some other visitation of cold, and took to 
the salt water for the winter, finding the food so abund- 
ant and the temperature so agreeable that they have 
since resided there, only returning at the promptings 
of instinct to their original home in fresh water to 
spawn, and I apply the same origin to the sea trout, 
which Mr. Venning and Mr. Hallock have been recently 
discussing in your columns, and although I have never 
seen one of these fish alive, I am convinced that they, 
too, winter in salt water, and go up the rivers to feed 
and spawn with the salmon.- The weight of evidence is 
against Mr. Venning, whose “Reminiscences of an 
Octogenarian” I have enjoyed hugely, the more so, as 
a few months, if I live, will place me in the same cate- 
gory as to age. I, too, recall the old flint lock musket 
with its powder horn and with the shot carried in a 
bottle, or canvas bag, in one pocket, while the other 
was filled with old paper, or tow for wadding, and the 
charges of powder and shot were measured (?) by 
pouring them into the palm of my left hand; or later, 
when I got a japanned tin powder flask, in the thimble- 
shaped cover! 

From these I progressed by stages to the lever-gate, 
powder flask and double shoulder belt, for coarse and 
fine shot, which I have had for fifty years, and which 
now hang in my closet by the old 12-gauge, double- 
barrel muzzleloader, which, like its owner, has outlived 
its usefulness in the field. 

Mr. Venning secms to be in doubt as to the cause 
of the entire disappearance of the wild pigeon, aid 
just as I was going to explain my opinions on the ques- 
tien, along comes this week’s number of Forest AN» 
StrREAM with Sullivan Cook’s letter, which anticipates 
nearly all I had to say. I have shot pigeons here in 
New Hampshire when a boy, and one of my farmer 
friends used always to bring my father in a dozen or 
two every year, which he had netted. : 

So late as 1841, when I went to Lowell, I saw in the 
neighborhood of that city the brush blinds and long 
sloping poles for “roosts,” where they were baited and 
“raked” down when they lit on the pole. I well re- 
member reading in “Audubon,” and in the works ot 
other writers, seventy years ago, the accounts of the 
awful slaughter made of them in their “roosts,” when 
the hogs were depended on to pick up the young squabs 
which fell to the ground. : i 

Mr. Cook tells the whole story so plainly from his 
own memories that I will not waste time and space 
discussing the question further, but merely to say that 
it is not a mystery to me why the wild pigeon disap- 
peared. : 

Spring seems to be really coming at last, though I 
have not yet seen the bluebirds and robins which put 
in a premature appearance three weeks since and then 
vanished again; but my daughter says her tulips are 
coming up, and last Saturday she dug some nice pars- 
nips from under a snowdrift, and reports no frost in 
the ground! : 

I hope to get a few trout this year, though the 


grippe knocked me out of all sport last ie a 


——_ 


Cape Vincent, N. Y., March 23.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I think I have the laugh on my friend, The 
Old Angler,” in his claim that my letter to Mr. Marston 
was a disingenuous reply to his excellent contribution to 
Forest AND STREAM of February 21, entitled, “Artificial 
Salmon Culture in America.” I think the laugh is on him 
because my letter, which he calls a disingenuous reply io 
his article, was written two days before his article ap- 
peared. His contribution was published February 21. 
My letter to Mr. Marston was written and mailed > 
London February 19. To put it plainly, The Ole 
Angler” claims that I replied to his article two days o 
fore it appeared, which was also two days or more e- 
fore I saw his article or heard of it. eo I think the 
laugh is on my friend “The Old Angler. a 

Let me add that my letter to Mr. Marston was simply a 
friendly and private letter, not intended to be controver- 
sial nor intended for publication, and I consequently did 
uot feel called upon to furnish proofs and statistics, but 
if “The Old Angler” wants proofs and statistics, he can 
find some in the timely contribution of Mr. Babcock in 


‘ AND STREAM of March 21. 
— LrvIncsTON STONE. 


———————————————— 


Perverse Beast. 


Cobwigger—“How was it that dog of yours wouldn't 
do.any of his tricks to-day?” : aay 3" 

Brown—‘“I gues it was because I was showing him to 
a man who wanted to buy a dog.”—Harlem Life. 





“Tus, I suppose,” said the visitor, “is the gun your 
great-grandfather carried through the Revolution?” 
“Most assuredly not,” haughtily replied Cadleigh Rich. 


“That was his gun, but his man carried it for him, of 


course.”—Philadelphia Press. 


'FOREST AND STREAM. 


Delaware River Angling. 


With a lunge and a plunge, and a sweep and a leap, 
Goes the bass that I’ve hooked through the lip! 

A scoot and a shoot—and he’s off through the deep! 
And my rod has a broken tip! 


“He’s off!” 

My boat chum glares in blank dismay at circling ripples 
from the last big splash in the water, and at the broken 
tip and wrenched second joint of his rod, and resumes 
the low seat in our dory, from which he had risen so 
hastily as his reel began to scream. 

“What are you grinning at? Yes, the name of my little 
tableau is Despair! I never did like this river!” 

He fumbles at the reel. “That bass did not weigh an 
cunce over three pounds, and I’ve landed them up to five 
pounds on this very six-ounce bamboo. How did he do 
it? Took all my line, too! It was tested to a nine-pound 
pull. Didn’t.leave me enough string to tie up these 
pieces |” 

_I soothe him with philosophy. “Better ones yet in the 
river! You were ‘rattled’ by his suddenness,” The tilt 
was worth’all your trouble and money. He ‘proved*why 
you respect a black bass, and call him a fighting ‘brute’ 





WHERE IT HAPPENED. 


and ‘pirate.’ It was the prettiest struggle you have had 
this trip, and the bass won. These fellows who live in the 
rapids and swirls of the upper Delaware are twice as 
lively as their brothers in the still water of lakes! Rig 
up that ten-ounce lancewood, quick! for they are 
biting and {——” 

“B-r-r-r-r-r!” goes my own reel; and I, also, am “in 
trouble !” 

I draw a veil over that scene. But in a Brooklyn fish- 
ing-tackle “den’”’ aré two smashed rods, tied with blue rib- 
bons, and labeled: 


“A tribute to the prowess of two small-mouth. black 


bass in the upper Delaware River. Ketched ’em; didn’t 
land ’em!” L. F. Brown: 


The Habits and Culture of the 
Black Bass.* 


BY DWIGHT LYDELL. 





THis paper sets forth the experiences of nine seasons 
beginning with 1894, during which I have had charge of 
the black bass‘ work of the Michigan’ Fish Commission. 
The work was begun at Cascade, Mich., and after four 
seasons was transferred to Mill Creek, where it is. now 
carried on. The methods of pond culture finally adopted 
are based on a knowledge of the breeding habits of the 
fish under natural conditions.. The account has reference 
to the small-smouthed bass, unless the large-mouthed 1s 
specified. es ; oe 

In studying the habits,of the bass, it is necessary to 
distinguish the 


the female is distinguishable, even at a distance of ten or 
twenty feet, on account of her distension with eggs, and 
this makes it possible to determine the part taken by each 
sex in nest-building and the rearing of young. 

The nests of the black bass are built by the male fish 
working alone. The small-mouthed bass prefers a bottom 
of mixed sand and gravel, in which the stone ranges from 
about the size of a pea to that of one’s fist. As the 
spawning season approaches the males are seen moving 
zbout in.water of. two or three feet depth seeking.a suit- 
able resting place. Each male tests the bottom in several 
places by rooting into it with his snout and fanning away 
the overlying mud or sand with his tail. If he does not 
find gravel after going down three or four inches, he seeks 
another ‘place. Having found a suitable place, he cleans 
the sand.and mud from the gravel by sweeping it with his 
tail. He then turns over the stones with his snout and 
continues sweeping until the gravel over a circular spot 
some two feet in diameter is clean. The sand is swept 
toward. the edge of the nest and there forms a few inches 
high, leaving the center of the nest concave, like a saucer. 
The nest is usually located near a log or large rock so as 
to be shielded from one side. If the bank is sheer and 
the water deep enough, the nest may be built directly 
against the bank. If possible, it is placed so that the fish 
can reach deep water quickly at any time. 

During nest-building no females are in sight, but when 
the nest is done—and this takes from four to forty-eight 
hours—the male goes out into deep water and soon re- 
turns with a female. Then for a time—it may be for 
several hours—the male exerts himself to get the female 
into the nest and to bring her into that state of excite- 
ment in which she will lay her eggs. If she lies quiet, 
he turns on his side and passes beneath her in such a way 
as to stroke her belly in passing. If she delays too long, he 
urges her ahead by biting her on the head or near the 
vent. If she attempts to escape, he heads her off and 


*Read at the thirty-first annual mecting of the American Fish- 
eries Society. 





né males” from’ the females; ‘ordinarily this ' 
:s not possible ‘except by dissection, ‘but at spawning time 
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turns her back toward the nest. . If, after all, she will 
not stay in the nest, he drives her roughly away and 
brings another female. : 

Some fifteen to thirty minutes before the female is 
ready to enter the nest and spawn, her excitement is 
made evident. by a change of color. Ordinarily she-ap- 
pears to be of a uniform dark olive or brown above, 
changing to a light green below. The only markings 
readily seen are four stripes on each cheek; but in reality 
the sides of the fish are mottled with still darker spots ou 
the dark olive background. The spots are arranged so as 
to form irregular, vertical bands, like those on the perch, 
but these are not usually visible. Now, as the excitement 
of the female increases, the background becomes paler 
and finally changes to a light green or yellowish hue, so 
that the spots and bands stand out in strong relief. The 
whole surface .of the fish becomes thus strongly mottled. 
This is a visible sign that the female will soon spawn. 
The male undergoes a similar but less pronounced change 
of color. 

Soon after this the female enters the nest and the male 
continues to circle about her, glide beneath her, and to bite 
her gently on the head and sides. At times he seizes her 
vent in his mouth and shakes it. When this has con- 
tinued for a time, spawning takes place. The two fish 
turn so as to lie partly on their sides with their vents to- 
gether and undergo a convulsive fluttering movement 
lasting three to’ five seconds. During this time the eggs 
and milt are extruded. The circling movements are then 
resumed, to be interrupted after a few seconds by ‘spawn- 
ing. This alternate circling and spawning continue for 
about ten minutes. The male then drives the ' female 
away, biting her and showing great ferocity. She does 
not return. * / 

The male, and the male only,’ now continues td guard 
the nest, fanning sediment from the eggs and repelling 
enemies. At ‘66 degrees F. the eggs hatch in five days 
and the young fish swarm up from the bottom in’ twelve 
to thirteen days from the time of hatching. 

Henshall, in. his “More About the Black Bass,” pub- 
lished in 1898, quotes, with approval, Arnold’s observa- 
tions to the effect that the nests are built and then 
guarded by the female. The “Manual of Fish Culture,” 
published in 1897 by the United States Fish Commission, 
speaks of the nests as being built by the mated fish, some- 
times working together,’ sometimes separately. These 
seem to be the latest published observations, and are not 
at all in accord with my observations in Michigan. 

Shortly after the young small-mouthed bass rise from 
the nest they scatter out over a space four or five rods 
across—not*in a definite school with all the fish moving 
together, but as a loose swarm, moving independently or 
in small groups. This makes it impossible to seine the 
young fry, as upon the approach of the seine, instead of 
keeping together, they at once scatter and escape the 
seine. The fry may be at the surface or on the bottom 
in weeds or clear water, and are attended by the male 
until they are 1%4 inches long. The swarm then gradually 
disperses and the young fry, which were previously black, 
take on: the. color of the old fish. 

The breeding habits of the large-mouthed black bass are 
similar to those of the small-mouthed, but differ in some 
respects, which are of importance in pond culture. 

1*.The nests of the large-mouthed are not made on 
gravel, but by preference on the roots of water plants. 
These’ are cleaned of mud over a circular area, and on 
them the-eggs‘are laid. As the eggs of the large-mouthed 
bass’ are smaller and more adhesive than those of the 
small-mouthed, they are apt, when laid on gravel, to be- 
come lodged between the stones and to stick together in 
masses, and are then likely to be smothered. When laid 
on fibrous roots of water plants this does not occur. 

2. The young large-mouthed bass remain together in a 
compact school very much smaller than that of the small- 
mouthed, and the fry usually move all in the same direc- 
tion. This makes it easy to seine the large-mouthed fry 
when wanted. 


Culture of Black Bass. 


Ponds: and: Stock Fish.—After some experimenting all 
our ponds, both ‘for stock'fish and fry, are built on the 
model of a natural pond. “There is-a central deeper por- 
‘tiort cr’kettle about six “feet deep, and around the shore 
a shallow area’ where the water is about two feet deep. 
The bottom is thé natural*sand, and’ water plants are 
allowed to grow up in the ponds. All ponds are supplied 
with brook water, and silt from this furnishes a rich soil 
for the aquatic plants. The water of these ponds con- 
tains Daphnia, Bosmina, Corix, and other small aquatic 
forms in great numbers. These furnish food for the bass 
fry. The ponds run in size from 120 feet by 190 feet to 
100 feet by 100 fect. 

At first we were unable to feed the stock fish on liver, 
but after a time we found that by cutting the liver into 
strips about the size and shape of a large angleworm and 
by throwing the strips into the water with the motion that 
cne uses in skipping stones, they wriggle like a worm in 
sinking and are then readily taken. The liver must be 
fresh. If bass are fed on liver alone, they do not come 
out of winter quarters in good condition. Of eleven nests 
made by bass thus fed, only three produced fry. Although 
eggs were laid in all, they seemed to lack vitality, owing 
to the poor condition of the parent fish, and in eight of 
the nests the eggs died. 

In order to bring the fish through the winter in good 
condition, it is necessary to begin feeding minnows in 
September and to continue this until the fish go into 
winter quarters. The bass eat minnows until they go 
into winter quarters, after which they take no food until 
spring. The minnows are left in the ponds over winter, 
so that the bass, when they come out of winter quarters, 
find a plentiful supply, which lasts them until the spawn- 
ing season. At this time the minnows are seined from 
the pond, as their presence interferes with the spawning. 
Before this, however, some of the minnows have spawned, 
and their fry later serve the young bass as food. Bass 
fed in this way come out of winter quarters in fine con- 
dition, and their eggs are found to be hardy. 

Artificial Fertilization—During the first two or three 
seasons of our work numerous attempts were made at 
artificial fertilization, but only twice with success. On 
one occasion the female was seined from the nest after 
she had to spawn. She could then be readily 
stripped. male was cut open and the eggs were fer- 
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tilized with the crushed testes. About 75 per cent. of the 
eggs hatched on a wire tray in running. water, the eggs 
being fanned clean every day with a feather. : 

In the second case the fish were seined while spawning, 
and it was found that in the case of one female, pressure 
on the abdomen caused a reddish papilla to protrude from 
the vent. This had the appearance of a membrane closing 
the vent. It was pinched off, and the female was then 
stripped readily and the eggs fertilized and hatched. | 

Pond Culture—Having abandoned artificial fertiliza- 
tion, our attention was turned to pond culture, and this 
we have carried on for about six years. Our earlier ponds 
not furnishing natural spawning grounds, we constructed 
alongside each of the large ponds six smaller ponds for 
use as spawning ponds, each about sixteen by twenty-four 
feet, sixteen inches deep, with gravel bottom, and con- 
nected to the central pond by a four-foot channel. 

The fish entered these and spawned. In one case we 
had eight nests in a single pond of this sort. Where so 
many nests were made, usually but one or two of them 
came to any good, the others being destroyed by the 
fighting of the males. Ordinarily but one or two nests 
were built in each spawning pond. The male first to enter 
and begin the construction of a nest generally regarded 
the whole pond as his property, and held it against those 


these frames were four inches high, while on the other 
sides they were sixteen inches high. They were set where 
there would be about two feet of water when the pond 
was filled, and so placed that the corner formed by the 
junction of the two lower sides pointed to the center of 
the pond, while the opposite corner, formed by the higher 
sides, pointed toward shore. The frames were set directly 
on the bottom, not in excavations, and each was filled 
with gravel containing sand suitable for nest-building. A 
board was laid diagonally across the two higher sides and 
a heavy stone laid on this to keep the frame in place. 
The two higher sides form a shield on two sides of the 
nest, while the board across the top affords shade. The 
frames were set in two rows about the pond, parallel to 
the shore line. : 

The rows were about six feet apart, and the nests in 
each row about twenty -five feet apart, alternating with 
those in the other row. There was thus about one nest 
to each 100 square feet of suitable bottom, or in each area 
of ten by ten feet. When the bass were on the nests no 
one was able to see any other and the fighting from this 
cause was practically eliminated. The number of rows 
of nests may be increased to three or four, or more where 
the area of shallow water is wide enough. 

The bass selected these nests in preference to any other 





FRY RETAINER, TO BE PLACED AROUND BED JUST 
BEFORE THE FRY RISE, 


BASS BED, TO BE PLACED ON POND IN EARLY 
SPRING AND FILLED WITH GRAVEL, 





BLACK BASS POND, SHOWING FRY RETAINERS IN USE-—BED FRAMES REMOVED. 


chat tried to enter after him. On one occasion the male 
thus holding the pond was attacked by ten or twenty other 
males at one time, and after a long struggle was killed 
and his nest destroyed. 

The attempt to use small spawning ponds was then 
abandoned, and all the ponds were made of good size and 
with a central kettle and shallow shore area, as already 
described. The problem now was to prevent the fighting 
of the male fish and the consequent destruction of nest 
and eggs. I finally hit upon remedies for what seemed 
to be the two chief causes of this fighting. I had noticed 
that in the natural water the nests of the small-mouthed 
bass were frequently built against a stone or log, so as to 
be shielded on one side. When so built the nests might 
be quite close together, as near as four feet, and the fish 
did not fight, because they did not see one another when 
on the nest. On the other hand, if a bass nest was built 
where it was not shielded, the bass on that nest would 
prevent any other bass from building within twenty-five 
or thirty feet of him. It occurred to me to try to con- 
struct artificial nests, and shield them so that the fish on 
the nests could not see one another, placing the nests so 
near together as to fully utilize the pond area. 

In the spring, before the spawning season opened, the 
ponds were drawn down so as to expose the shallow ter- 
race along the shore. The terrace was then cleaned to 
a depth of about two inches of sediment and vegetation 
which had accumulated since the previous summer. 
Rectangular nest frames of inch board were made two 
feet square and without bottoms. On two adjacent sides 


spawning ground. They cleaned up the gravel and be- 
haved in the nests in every particular as they would on 
natural spawning grounds. The first time we tried these 
shielded nests not a single bass made a nest outside of 
them, though there was plenty of good gravel bottom 
available for this purpose. 

As to the second cause of fighting: In 1900, when these 
nests were first tried, from 475 stock fish we obtained 
315,000 fry and 750 fingerlings. In the season of 1891 the 
output was very much less, and there was considerable 
fighting among the fish. This remained unexplained till 
the ponds were drawn down after the spawning season, 
when it appeared that although the fish had been sorted, 
the number of male fish was considerably in excess of the 
number of females, and these excess males, banding to- 
gether, went about breaking up the nests of their more 
fortunate brothers. It is now the practice when setting 
the nests to seine out the stock fish and sort them, putting 
about forty males to sixty females, thus removing the 
second source of fighting. 

During the present season from 493 adult fish we had 
produced 430,000 fry up to May 26, and we believe that 
we can do as well every year. 

Up to the present year there have been two sources 
of loss incident to the water supply. The supply is a 
spring-fed brook; which runs over an open country before 
it reaches us. The water in this brook becomes quite 
warm on a hot, sunny day and cools off at night. The 
temperature thus falls at night sometimes as much as 
13 degrees F. and becomes as low as 46 degrees F. This 


is disastrous, since when the temperature gets below 50 
degrees F. the adult fish desert the nests and the eggs or 
young fry are killed by the sediment. By watching the 
temperature of the water and, when it approaches 50 
degrees F., shutting off the supply until the water warms 
up, this difficulty is obviated. Since the ponds are well 
stockéd with water plants the fish do not suffer from 
lack of oxygen when the water is shut off. Indeed, if the 
water did not leak out of the ponds, I doubt if it would 
be necessary to introduce any running water into them 
during the breeding season. 

The second difficulty with the water supply is from 
sediment brought down by the brook after heavy rains. 
This sometimes accumulates over the nests so thick as 
to smother the eggs and drive away the parent fish. By 
shutting off the water supply whenever the water is much 
roiled this trouble is avoided. 

The water supply, however, must be kept fairly con- 
stant. If the level lowers more than about six inches, the 
fish leave their nests and the eggs die. For the purpose of 
maintaining a constant water level it would probably be 
best to have the ponds made with clay bottoms. The diffi- 
culties arising from roily water of variable temperature 
are, however, local, and would probably not be usually 
encountered. 

Handling the Fry After They Rise from the Nest.— 
The small-mouthed fry have the habit of scattering into 
a large swarm when they leave the nest, and it is conse- 
quently difficult to seine them when wanted. It is there- 
fore desirable, just before the fry rise from the bottom, 
to set over each nest a cylindrical screen of cheese-cloth 
supported on a frame of band iron, first removing the 
wooden nest frame. The screen keeps the fry together. 
They thrive and grow within it and may be left there 
until one desires to ship them. The old fish stays outside 
and watches the screen. When this supply is gone, other 
crustacea may be taken from the pond with a tow net and 
placed inside the screen. The fry are removed from these 
screens directly to the shipping cans, as wanted. 

Raising the Fingerlings—The water in one of the 
ponds is lowered, the old fish seined out of the kettle and 
transferred to another pord; the pond is then refilled, 
and the fry, now about one-half to three-fourths of an 
inche. long, are put in. The water in the pond is thick 
with Daphnia and other crustacea, and these do not get 
out when the water is drawn off. The fry feed on them 
and the supply is usually sufficient; but if it gives out a 
fresh supply may be gathered from another pond and 
placed in the nursery pond. As the young bass grow they 
eat not only the Daphnia but young Corixa, and doubtless 
other aquatic animals. 

In 1901, fry one-half to three-fourths inch long were 
introduced into the nursery pond on July 12; on August 
5 they were seined out and shipped, and were then two or 
three inches long. They had had none but the natural 
food. In three months these fish, under the same condi- 
tions, are four to six inches long. 

I have spoken so far of the small-mouthed bass, and 
it remains to say something of the large-mouthed, with 
which my experience is more limited. It is less necessary 
to resort to pond culture with them since, owing to the 
habit of the fry of keeping in a close swarm, they may be 
readily seined from their natural waters shortly after 
they have left the nests. In cultivating them in ponds I 
use the shielded nests already described, but make the 
bottom of some fiber, preferably Spanish moss bedded in 
cement, as has been suggested by Mr. Stranahan. This 
imitates the natural nest bottom and gives better results 
in our locality than the gravel nest. I do not place 
screens about the nests, since the young fry are so small 
that it is difficult to hold them with a screen, and since 
they may be readily taken with a seine when wanted. I 
allow the large-mouthed fry to leave the nests with the 
parent fish and seine them when wanted. 

Finally, I will sum up what seem to me to be important 
points in pond culture of small-mouthed black bass, the 
ponds being constructed, as is usual, on the model of a 
natural pond with a central kettle and shallow shore 
region, well grown up with water plants, and supplied 
with lake or brook water: 


1. Fish should be so fed (with minnows) as to be in good 
condition in the spring. 


. They should be sorted into the ponds in the spring in 
about the proportion of four males to six females. 
8. Shielded nests should be used, arranged as already de- 
re 


scribed—about one to each 100 squai feet of shallow water. 
4. The gravel in the nests should be carefully selected; it 
should contain sand and plenty of small stones. 


Water on the nesting grounds should pe kept constantly 
at a level between 18 inches and 2 feet. 


. The water temperature should be kept constantly between 
66 and 75 degrees F. (in our locality). 


7. Roily water should be, as far as possible, kept out of the 
ponds during the spawning season. 

8. Fish should not be disturbed until the eggs are hatched. 

9. The nests of the small-mouthed bass should be screened 
just before the fry rise from the bottom. 


-, The water should contain an abundance of natural food for 
the fry. 

The processes described are perhaps susceptible of im- 
provements, viz: 


1. Special nursery ponds might be provided for rearing finger- 


lings. 

$ It is perhaps desirable to have the nest frames shielded 
on three sides instead of two sides, and made with a bottom; 
then when the fry rise from the nest, close the fourth side of the 
nest frame by sliding a screen into it. In this way it would not 
be necessary to remove the nest frame and put a screen over it, 
but the frame could be left in place and the open side closed with 


screen. 

3. If the ponds were made with clay bottoms, the water sup- 
ply could be entirely shut off during the breeding season, if 
necessary. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Home Manufacture. 

It is rather a dangerous microbe, this of the home 
manufacture of one’s sporting gear. As a_ business 
proposition it is pretty safe to say that a man who makes 
a business of rod building can put up a better rod than 
the amateur who perhaps makes a couple of dozen rods in 
his life. This fact, however, does not in the least deter 
the amateur rod maker. I have seen some very beautiful 
specimens of rod making done by my friends. As to buy- 
ing a rod built by a professional, the genuine red hot 
amateur — die ee asia one oie 

Again in the matter of tying flies. -tyi il- 
bis Couahe tab 0 paar oc 2 dk Got Fa Ge te. 
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My stock of feathers, of colored silks, of tinsels, crewels, 
wools, furs and the like is continually increasing. There 
is a certain drawer in a certain table of mine which looks 
like a nightmare, so inextricably confused therein are 
the different materials for fabricating artificial flies. For 
a long time I thought I should never learn to tie an arti- 
ficial fly, but this morning I put up a silver-doctor which, 
if I do say it myself, is a peach. I am much encouraged, 
and if all goes well I may, during the season, perhaps 
be able to turn out a few dozen more flies. 

I number in my acquaintance several gentlemen who tie 
nearly all their own flies. It is getting now to a question 
of rivalry between some of us as to which can put up the 
best specimen. Two or three of these friends are as well 
equipped in material for fly-tying as the average factory 
which turns out these goods. It runs into a pretty penny, 
too, what with golden pheasants at $12, Japanese jays, 
Indian crows, blue chatterers, red macaw, and Providence 
alone knows how many other high priced luxuries of the 
sort. When it comes to giving six bits for one dnch of 
a feather and laying down a $5 bill for a bird skin not 
longer than your forefinger, it may be seen that it takes 
some nerve to go into the business of artificial fly making. 
Yet a man who is content with a modest beginning can 
steal enough duck feathers in the market places to give 
him quite a start. The silks and tinsels do not amount to 
very much. It is the Jock-Scots and silver-doctors that 
prove the undoing of the man who manufactures his flies 
at home. 


A Home-Made Fly-Book, 


Speaking of this sort of thing reminds me that to-day 
my friend, Mr. John D. McLeod, of Milwaukee, dropped 
into the office. He brought with him, on purpose to show 
to me, a brand new fly-book of his own manufacture. 
This is the best thing of the sort I have ever seen, and 
the dealer who can get the patent will be in luck. The 
fly-book itself is made of good calf leather, and has leaves 
to hold about sixteen dozen flies. The leaves of the book 
are altogether different from any I have ever seen. They 
are made of celluloid bound with leather. An ingenious 
arrangement of rubber bands serves to hold firm the ends 
of the snells.. A little metal clip of Mr. McLeod’s own 
devising holds the hook flat and firm to the leaves of the 
book. Most peculiar of all in this home-made fly-book is 
the arrangement of metal clips at the back. At will Mr. 
McLeod can take out all the leaves of his fly-book and 
spread them out in a long string on the table if he so 
desires, leaving the leather cover of the book, with its 
pockets for leaders, etc., separate and distinct from the 
leaves holding the flies. Folded up, the celluloid leaves 
can be put back firmly in place in an instant. The whole 
affair makes the best fly-book I have yet seen. All the 
work on it was done by Mr. McLeod, whom I class as the 
most inventive and most effective amateur workman in 
angling gear I have ever known. When he wants a new 
sort of pliers to cut off a hook, or a new rod spear, or a 
new reel seat, or anything of that kind, he simply sits 
down and makes it. He can wind his own rods, mend his 
own broken ferrules and all that sort of thing like a pro- 
fessional, though, strange to say, he has never yet learned 
to tie his own artificial flies. Mr. Graham H. Harris and 
myself take pity on Mr. McLeod and will this spring 
finish stocking up all the leaves of his home-made fly-book 
with our own home-made flies. It is agreed between us 
that as quick as.the trout get their tails thawed out this 
spring we are to go up and meet Mr. McLeod and Mr. 
Miller and try some of these new-fangled things on the 


Pine. 
Spring in the Country. 


Spring in the city may be diagnosed in any one of 
several different ways. One sign of approaching spring 
is the removal of the cleats of the railway platforms. 
Another is the appearance of the small boy playing mar- 
bles in the streets. Yet another, and perhaps the most 
certain of all signs, is the appearance of the old woman 
who sells bunches of sassafras. There are different ways 
of telling when spring comes in the city. 

Spring in the country is a different thing. Presently 
the snow will have melted away from the blacker surfaces 
of the plowed fields, and will lic only in the drifts in the 
fence corners or under the hedge rows. There will be a 
subtle change in the feeling of the air. Now and again 
thunder will be heard, and presently rains will dissolve 
all the little snow remaining and set the empty ditches 
trickling along the roadways. The. farmer hails the ad- 
vent of spring with more joy than the city dweller, for to 
him winter has been something of a long imprisonment. 
Now he goes out and stretches his arms and turns his 
face up to the sky. He feels this subtle change in the 
moving airs. As he looks out over his field, he sees the 
soft green robe of the winter wheat rolling away in easy 
curves. Down in the uncut cornfields the cattle which 
have “roughed it through” the winter crackle around in 
the broken stalks, finding here and there a blade of dried 
maize still clinging. The cattle are rough of coat and thin 
of flank, but they, too, feel the coming of the spring. One 
might almost think that the faces of the dumb beasts show 
the touch of a greater hope. 

The farmer moves about his barnyards and pasture lots 
and cornfields. He calls up the horses to the bars of the 
lane fence. “Cope! Cope! Cope!” he calls; and the 
horses, young and old, understand him and come up, ex- 
pecting a bit of feed, perhaps a pinch of salt, or something 
else delectable in the horse menu. 

The farmer calls out to the cattle, “Co-boss! Co-boss! 
Co-boss!” This is the language correct for cattle, and 
is alone understood by them. The ragged yearlings and 
the gaunt “threes” and “fours” strugele out from the 
broken stalks to see what good fortune may have in store 
for them, now that spring has come. 

The farmer calls to the sheep in the pasture, “Co-Nan! 
Co-Nan! Co-Nannie!” This is the language of the sheep, 
not meet for any other animal. The sheep understand it. 
Here and there appears a weak and wabbling little lamb, 
tumbling along on ungainly legs, among the woolly flock 
which crowd up to the gates, bleating in hopes of some- 
thing special on this morning of approaching spring. 

The farmer wanders toward the barnyard. “Poo-ee! 
Poo-ee! Poo-ee! Pig-pig-pig!” he calls; and with grunt- 
ing and squealing response, the swine come filing out from 
under the barn and from their warm nests around the 
foot of the straw stack. Even the pigs, big and little, ex- 

some greater kindness of fortune, now that spring 
come, 


‘FOREST AND STREAM. 


The farmer may not be much of a poet, yet never was 
a farmer who did not feel a change of heart upon this 
advent of the springtime. He hears, even though he does 
not realize it, the song of the bluebird and the throaty, 
choking melody of the robin. Now and again he casts an 
eye toward the upper blue as he hears coming down the 
honk of the north-bound wild geese. He notes the mal- 
lards sweeping around gracefully over the center of his 
cornfield, looking for a stray kernel of shattered corn as 
feed in this season not yet grown fruitful. The farmer 
will note presently, even though unconsciously, the swell- 
ing of the little green buds along the willows and maples 
and the cottonwoods. He will note the oak and the elm 
beginning to grow green again; will see the soft leaves of 
the alders along the streams putting out long films of 
green. Presently, too, even though he himself may not 
be a fisherman, he will note the splashes here and there 
along the fringe of bushes at the creek side. His son, if 
he be observant, as all farmers’ boys should be, will know 
that when the young leaves of the oak tree are as big as 
a squirrel’s ear it is time to go fishing for black bass. 

It is time to go fishing, or will be now very soon. The 
farmer’s wife also comes to the door, her hands under 
her apron; and she, too, looks about and feels the change 
in the air, and notices the green things, and hears the 
singing things. She will not be sorry, the farmer’s wife, 
when the time for fishing shall have come. To her it 
means the arrival from that far-off and mysterious City 
of two or three, four or five, or more, of her regular 
spring visitors—men strangely moved to come hundreds 
of miles for the pursuit of small and insignificant fishes. 
Why they come, the farmer’s wife can never understand. 
Why they take such interest in the doings of yellow- 
legged chickens she cannot understand. Why butter and 
milk and eggs and trout should seem so much matters of 
desire is entirely outside her comprehension. She only 
knows that her gentlemen will come again this spring, 
because they have written her to that effect. When the 
wagon goes over to the railway for them, the farmer’s 
wife will go to the window fifty times in the afternoon, 
waiting to see it return with its new passengers upon the 
seats, passengers who are more eager than herself, who 
wave hands and hats to her as they drive up into the 
yard. 

To city dwellers and country dwellers the coming of 
spring is a great and joyous thing, the sweetest of all the 
year. Presently spring will be here for this current year. 
I wish it may be a very pleasant one for all, whether 
dwellers of city or of country. 


Why? 


I remember once seeing in a New York magazine, 
purporting to cater to the interests of sporismen, a 
statement which caused me to blush with shame fo; my 
fellow man.- The article in question was written by a 
sportsman of the unmistakable city type. He was 
making a trip out into the country, perhaps an infre- 
quent thing for him to do. In the course of his travels 
he saw a farmer in the field. Most Americans would 
be content to call a farmer a farmer. This young man 
thought best to refer to the farmer as a “yokel.”. He 
had no doubt seen the word thus descriptively applied 
to some members of the lower classes in England. 
Perhaps he saw the word in the dictionary. Perhaps 
he felt himself a bit of an aristocrat in using this par- 
ticular appellation. It was many years ago that I saw 
this, but to this day I do not forget it. There was such 
an air of superiority about the article that I felt myself 
blush even to-day when I bring the thing to mind. 
When an American gets too good for America, and 
when a city man gets too good for the American peo- 
ple, I blush for him, and it is not altogether so much a 
blush of pity as it is of anger. 

Just why a man who lives in the city ought to think 
himself in any wise superior to one who lives in the 
country, is something I could never understand. Yet 
I know there are certain persons who live in the city 
and who call themselves sportsmen, who rather feel 
that they are conferring a favor upon a rural commun- 
ity when they honor it with their presence. I am very 
sure that, were the country dwellers of this land to 
go into the city and take the liberti¢és with the private 
property of a city dweller, which certain objection- 
able members of the latter class time and again take 
with the property of farmers, there would be immediate 
resentment shown, and not without cause. As a matter 
of fact, when we city shooters or fishers go out into 
the country and begin to wander across the fields and 
along the streams, we are simply taking for granted 
the courtesy and tolerance of the men who own the 
land over which we pass. The farmer of America is, 
for the most, by instinct, a gentleman. He has the 
American sentiment in his soul which makes for free- 
dom and equality. He does not want to be stingy or 
selfish. He does not want to shut any man, city man 
or country man, out of the enjoyment of such pleas- 
ures as his place can offer. At the same time all these 
privileges are his own by right. It is tolerance on his 
part, and not necessity, which moves him to permit the 
crossing of his fields and the trampling of his meadows. 
The city man has no right of his own on the lands of 
this “yokel,” as the caddish correspondent above 
quoted had it in his story. Just why a man who owns 
broad acres and who is independent and sure of a liv- 
ing should not be just as good as some little sprig from 
the city, who, perhaps, makes $10 or $20 a week, and 
fails to make both ends meet at the end of the year, is 
something which I myself could never understand. This 
unconscious arrogation of superiority on the part of 
the city man is something wrong. It is not that feeling 
of fellowship which ought to exist between man and 
man. It feebly attempts to set up those class distinc- 
tions which ought not to exist in this country or any 
other. Moreover, it makes toward the destruction of 
sport. The city man who is a man at heart, who can 
carry his own end of the log anywhere in life, is pretty 
sure to meet a good reception wherever he goes in the 
country. In any case, he is apt to get more than his 
just deserts. Not as a method of getting sport, but 
simply for the right of the thing and simply for the 
perpetual rebuke of any such persons as may write of 
“yokels” in America, I bespeak the meeting of city 
man and country man upon the simple plane of man- 
hood, as man to man, with the dwelling piace left out. 
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We all have to work here in this world, and our time 
is short enough at best. It was a great saying, that 
of Bertie the Lamb, who described his fellow men at 
the club. “Every fellow at the club,” said Bertie, 
“thinks he is a devil of a fellow.” But he isn’t.” In- 
deed, none of us is a devil of a fellow. We are all 


just folks. 
E. Houca. 
Hartrorp Burtprnc, Chicago, Ill. 





Foreign Fish and Fishery Notes. 


Russian Fish Poison, 


Tue St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences has offered 
three prizes, the first of five thousand, the second of 
fifteen hundred, and the third of one thousand rubles for 
the most meritorious essays upon the so-called Russian 
fish poison, resulting from badly-cured or ill kept fish. 
With the mass of the Russian people cured fish is a food 
staple and much sickness, oftentimes mortal, results from 
indiscriminate indulgence. Contestants may submit their 
essays in Russian, Latin, French, English or German to 
the Minister of Agriculture, St. Petersburg, Russia, until 
October 1, 1903. 


Fish Transportation, 


A company has been formed in Luzerne, Switzerland, 
for the long distance transportation of living fish in 
patented oxygenated receptacles. At the recent Interna- 
tional Fishery Exhibition at Vienna, a consignment of 
living trout leaving Salzburg September 2 arrived in 13% 
hours, the entire lot being delivered in excellent condition, 
thereby securing the company the award of a medal. In- 
voices of living fish are now regularly shipped from the 
Swiss lakes to various German cities, and. similar ship- 
ments of salt water fish. are safely and expeditiously 
effected from Venice. The receptacles are described as 
being formed of wood and tin and in shape like a milk 
can. Within the outer package is a steel cylinder, sup- 
plied with an automatic contrivance that furnishes the 
vitalizing oxygen in due quantity. After filling the outer 
partition with water, the fish are placed therein, the oxy- 
gen cylinder opened, the receptacle closed and sealed, 
whereupon it is ready for shipment. The company 
charges twenty-four dollars a year for the use of the re- 
ceptacles, in addition to a fee for refilling the cylinder 
with gas. A late Luzerne paper, after commenting upon 
the vexation, annoyance and loss that has hitherto at- 
tended the efforts of Swiss hotel keepers to supply their 
guests with fish in perfect condition, expresses its antici- 
pation that the invention will revolutionize the fish trade, 
but such possibility, in American eyes, will appear very 
remote. 


Fish Preserving. 


A Berlin, Germany, process for keeping fish is thus 
described: The fish, when caught, is opened, its interior 
strewn with sugar, and then laid aside for several days, 
so that the sugar may fully permeate the tissues. It is 
alleged that fish so treated may be kept a considerable time, 
and that if subjected to such process before being smoked 
or salted, the flavor is materially improved. This ex- 
pedient may possibly commend itself to some of our sum- 
mer anglers, for on a blazing hot day a resort to the 
saccharine treatment might enable them to deposit their 
catch in the larder with a reasonable assurance of its 
sweetness. A. H. Gouraup. 


San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


Medal Contests—Series 1903. Saturday, Contest No.. 
2. Held at Stow Lake, March 14. Wind S. W. Weather 
fair. Judges, Kierulff and Reed; Referee, F. J. Lane; 
Clerk, Brotherton. 

Event Event Event 
No. 1, No. 2, No. 4, 


Distance, Accuracy, ——— Event No. 8.——— _ Lure 
Feet. Percent. Acc.% Del.% Net# Casting? 


pe errr 9 88.4 92.8 83.4 88 86.8 
W. E. Brooks... % 83.4 86.4 80 83.2 ad 
T. W. Brotherton 116 88.4 86.8 83.4 85 97.1 
oe ee ere 90.8 90.4 88.4 89.4 96.2 
G. C. Edwards.. 93 85.4 94.8 86.8 90.8 88.1 
B, Wee sesepes 90 82.8 98.8 91 91.10 89.7 
Cc. R. Kenniff... 100 84.4 88.8 92.6 90.7 98.6 
T. C. Kierulff... 82 82.4 90.8 82.6 86.7 83 
G. W._ Lane..... 79 75 86.8 81.8 84.2 «es 
Dr F J Lane.... ... 76 70 73.4 71.8 a, 
E. A. Mocker... 101 67.8 93.4 81.8 87.6 83.7 
F. H. Reed..... 91 87.8 91.4 93.4 92.4 ry 
C. G. Young.... % 88.8 94 91.8 92.10 97.5 


Medal Contests—Series 1903. Sunday, Contest No. 2. 
Held at Stow Lake. Wind S. W. Weather fair. Judges, 
Mansfield and Kierulff; Referee, Brooks; Clerk, Brother- 


ton. 

Cc. G. Young.... %4 89 93.8 87.6 90.7 89.7 
F. H. Reed..... 100 90 92.4 80.10 86.7 76 
F. M. Haight... %6 87.8 82.4 75.10 79.1 a 
T. W. Brotherton 117 87.4 92.8 88.4 90.6 95.7 
5. (3. Renniffc.. ..: 92.4 93 89.2 91.1 88.9 
G. “Mepdiecnscis 89 92.4 4s = i i 
ae 95 82 92 82.6 87.3 91.7 
Dr W Brooks... 103 89 86.8 85 85.10 de 
A. M. Blade..... 84 91.8 88.8 74.2 81.5 oe 
53. O. - Hiamemss. «ied 79.8 fa di ie aie 
C. R. Kenniff... 102 92 92.4 86.8 89.6 97.6 
G. W. Lame..... «-- 78.8 86 76.8 81.4 ae 
H. G. Golcher... 120 83 87.4 89.2 88.3 nS 
W D Mansfield. ... 93.4 94.4 89.2 91.9 97 
T. C. Kierulff... 88 92.4 91.8 82.6 87.1 90.2 
Dr. F. J. Lane... 88 2.8 82.4 78.4 80.4 es 


An Idea for Fishermen. 


Dutch fishermen have made some remarkable catches by means 
of a very simple expedient. They put a number of live worms 
and insects into a bottle partly filled with water, which is then 
securely corked. The bottle is dropped into the water, and the 
fisherman sinks his line alongside. tt appears that the wriggling 
contents of the bottle so tempt the fish that they fall easy 
victims to the baited hooks.—Exchange. 


Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forzst ann Srezam. Recall what « fund was 
given last week. Count om what is to come nest 


week, Was there ever in all the world @ more 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 
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The Hennel, 


Fixtures. 


March 25-28.—Chicago.—Show of Chicago Kennel Club. 
March 30-31.—St. Louis.—Show of St. Louis Collie Club. 7 
March 31-Apri! 3.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Show of Buffalo Kennel Club. 
ce ril 1-4—New Orleans, La.—Show of Southwestern Kennel 
ub. 
April 1-4.—Victoria, B. C.—Show of Victoria Kennel Club. 
fpr 8-11.—Atlantic City, N. J.—Show of Atlantic City Kennel 
ub. 
— nee L. L.—Open air show of Ladies’ Kennel 
tion of America. 
Nov. 38.—New York.—Annual show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 
tion of America. 





Canine Elegies and Epitaphs. 


XXXV.—Souter Johnny’s Death. 
From the Jacksonport, Mo., “Cash Book,” May, 1882. 


At his home in Jackson, on Saturday, May 13, 1882, of poison, 
deal by some unknown person, died Souter John, a dog. In his 
death, a young Rodman Irish setter of the finest blood and fairest 
promise has been taken off. It would have been hard to find any- 
where a dog to match Souter John before the gun. His sight, his 
nose and his hearing were perfection; his action superb, and his 
endurance wonderful. For these qualities, together with his 
obedience and sagacity, his beauty of form and graceful move- 
ment, his master, Mr. Thomas McFarland, prized him as a 
jewel, and besides, he was admired and caressed by every sports- 
man who knew him. Souter John was whelped at Edgar, Neb., 
May 22, 1880, and was brought to Jackson when seven months old. 





He leaves behind him his brother, Tam O’Shanter, and his aged 
father, Shidy, to mourn his untimely death. 
Come doggies all, baith old an’ nimble, 


Wha hunt the paitrick in the bramble, 
Or cottontail, 

An’ ilka puppy quit his gambol, 
To weep an’ wail. é 


Let ilka tail now drag the ground, 
An’ ilka doggie stand around 

Where Johnny’s dead, 
An’ howl an’ how! wi’ mournful sound 


Aboon his head. 


All ye wha like the fields to scour 

Wi’ gun an’ dog for mony an hour 
In chill October, 

When frosts hae nipp’d the weed an’ flower, 
Come an’ look sober. 


“Tae 
For John, the prince of every setter, 
Lies stiff an’'cold down in the gutter, 
To hunt na mair; 
Than him na kennel kept a better 
Onywhere. 
Ah, Tam, your brother Souter John, 
Maybe you think’s a-hunting gone 
Just for to-day; 
Rut, Tam, the trail puir Johnny's on 
Leads far away. 
Vile wretch wha dealt the poison! Surely 
He canna go to hell too early; 
For him sae mean 
Old Hornie’s fires are blazing clearly, 
An’ pretty keen. 
Ye Fates wha fill the hazy breezes 
Wi’ foul contagion an’ diseases 
To pester man, 
An’ ilka ake an’ cramp that squeezes, 
Do all ye can, 
To mix all your ills in hellish jumble, 
An’ mak’ a curse an’ let it tumble 
Upon his pate. 
Lord, hear this prayer, sincere an’ humble, 
bes An’ grant it straight. Rosin. 





Donald. 


Mr. Georce BaTTEN’s orange and white setter, Donald, 
died at Duncannon, Barnwell, S. C., February 23. He was 
nearly ten years old, and for nine years had been his mas- 
ter’s constant companion. He died on one of these annual 
visits to South Carolina. t i‘ 

He was a knightly gentleman among his kind, with all 
the inherited virtues of the blue blood that coursed 
through his veins, and not a mongrel meanness had dark- 
ened any moment of his life.. Brave, yet gentle, honest 
and true as sunshine, faithful and unselfish, nursing no 
rancor and unforgetting every kindness of word or caress, 
one might imagine that some human soul had been given 
him, that by the penance of such service as he could give 
some sin—some wrong of cruel measure—might be 
bleached and expiated. : 

To the master he was better far than chattel—a friend 
in more than the word implies in human uses. He could, 
it seemed, read the varying moods that vexed or pleased 
the busy brain of his captain of industry, and his silent 
sympathy or glad rejoicing manifested a love that knew 
no weakening, but that grew with greater swiftness than 
his: years heaped up its evidences. To the little ones of 
the master’s family he was a guardian above and beyond 
any temptation of bribery, with never a whisper of fear 
nor a thought of cowardice, and a teacher, too, of perfect 
self-sacrifice and patient and loving service; and childish 
eyes were dim and wet with tears when they were told 
that Donald would never again walk or play with them. 
It was his destiny to have a home close to the heart of a 
throbbing, busy metropolis, but how gladly when the 
autumn days brought the time of his annual outing would 
he speed from the cramped quarters of city to the broad 
fields of the sunny South, and give free play to his won- 
drous knowledge of the craft of bird life. No “phantom” 
covey ever eluded the almost supernatural instinct which 
guided him aright; whether it was beneath some deserted 
cabin, as once he proved the reality of the wily birds to 
the chagrin of his baffled comrades, or among the brown 
leaves. of-some friendly, tree. There was a very riot of 
happiness in his heart and soft brown eyes when the 
master, following him afield, had brought to earth the 
swift-flying quail, and refreshed his quivering nostrils 
with a whiff of its fresh fragrance. 

And death was very good to come to him there amidst 


the scenes of his happy hunting days, in his ripe old age. 


On the sward at “Duncannon,” in the comfort and 
warmth of the noonday sunshine, with the whistle of the 
quail echoing from the far-off fields, he passed into the 
dreamless sleep. And as the night shades fell he was laid 
te rést upon a bed of rustling leaves; boughs of evergreen 
strewn above, and the kindly soil heaped upon the worn 
out faithful friend. 

_ There, at the base of a mighty holly tree, brave with 
its coronal of scarlet berries and unfading leaves, Donald 
rests in his long Christmas slumber. And not soon will 
that touching scene be forgotten by the mourners there: 
the master, who shall never again hear him “Bay deep- 
mouth’d welcome” home; the fair and gracious mistress 
of “Duncannon ;” the sable sextons, or the writer. And 
thither shall the writer make many pilgrimages with 
Byron, the grandson of that peerless grandsire; the one 
to pay honor to the memory of a loving friend; the other 
(let us hope) to draw such inspiration from the scene 
as will make him, at home and afield a worthy scion of 
the grand “old man.” P. M. BucKINGHAM. 

Barnwé tu, S. C, 


The Dog and the Law. 


A BRIEF review of how the dog has been regarded by 
the law in the State of Massachusetts may perhaps be 
of interest with the reader, as well as contain sugges- 
tions of profit with him. And the first distinction 
under the statutes of this State worthy of note is that 
drawn between the owner and the keeper of a dog. 
It has been decided on more occasions than one that 
the keeper, and not the owner, of a dog is liable for 
neglect to keep him properly collared, licensed and re- 
Strained, provided the keeper and owner dre not one and 
the same person. 

The justice and fairness of such a ruling is apparent 
at the first glance. How shall the owner of a dog which 
he has entrusted to the charge of another, know that he 
is being properly cared for? The law excuses him from 
this responsibility, as well as assists him in holding one 
commissioned with the care of his animal responsible for 
this attention. 

As to the license itself, some interesting decisions have 
been handed down by the court. One is to the effect 
that if one purchases an unlicensed dog after the 3oth 
of April in any year, the limit of the time allowed for 
taking out a license, he is not’liable to any penalty for 
neglecting to have him licensed and numbered until the 
same day and month in the following year. Doubtless the 
same would hold good as to puppies born after the re- 
quired date of licensing. 

Another decision worthy of note is as to the nature of 
the license. The court on this occasion said that “A 
license to keep a yellow and white dog named Dime will 
not authorize the keeping of a black Newfoundland dog 
named Nigg,” the difficulty being that the description 
is an essential part of the license, so that it would be- 
come void in case one dog dies and another is purchased 
in its place, the license being not to keep a dog, but a cer- 
tain dog, numbered and described. 

When a dog may be regarded as “being at large,” and 
not under the control of its owner, is a question which 
has received much attention in our courts. One ruling 
is to the effect that he is still at large if he be loose and 
following the person who has charge of him, through 
the streets of a town, at such a distance that he cannot 
exercise control over him which will prevent his doing 
mischief. A dog at play with its owner’s son, upon the 
owner’s land, has been held to be not at large, and a con- 
stable or other person who pursues him while on the land 
and shoots him is liable for the damage he. thus causes. 

As a general thing the owner of a dog is liable for 
the injury which he may inflict to one’s person or prop- 
erty, but not if he venture wilfully within his reach, 
knowing him to be savage, or madden or tease him. 
Grown people are supposed to exercise more caution in 
these matters than children. The court has said, “The 
owner of a dog which has inflicted an injury on a child 
cannot exempt himself from the liability imposed by 
statute because it appears that the child did not act with 
the discretion and judgment of a person of mature years, 
but he is liable if the child was bitten while using such 
care as is usual with children of its age.” 

In order to recover damages from the owner of a dog 
it is not necessary to prove that he was aware of the vicious 
character of the animal, or that the dog was accustomed 
to bite, or had been known to bite on former occasions. 

One of the cases decided bearing upon the liability of 
the owner of a dog for injuries done to property must 
surely prove of interest with every owner of a dog. It 
is, in substance,. that when two or more dogs together, 
belonging to different persons, inflict injury upon the 
property of another, each owner can be held responsible 
only for the wrong done by his own dog, and cannot be 
held accountable for that of any of the others. 

This case dates back to the year 1838. Some dogs had 
been worrying and killing sheep, and the owner aan 
brought suit against the owner of one of the dogs for 
the full amount of the damage. But the court held that 
it was only justice that “he should be held liable for the 
damage done by his dog alone, and not by the dog of 
another.” 

In still another case it was decided that if a dog owned 
in this State strays into another State, and there bites 
a person, its keeper cannot be held liable for the injury. 
This seems almost without just reason at first thought, 
but. with .further consideration the line of reasoning be- 
comes evident. The plaintiff brought suit, relying on the 
law of Massachusetts for his justification, but the law of 
the place where a wrong is committed determines its 
penalty, and as the accident happened in New Hampshire, 
and no evidence was offered as to what the law of this 
State was as to injuries inflicted by stray dogs, the action 
could not be maintained. 

A case of much more recent decision contains a warn- 
ing which every owner of a dog should take well to 
heart. It affirms that if a statute exists requiring dogs to 
be equipped with a collar, even though licensed, a dog 
cannot be allowed to roam about without a collar, and an 
officer who finds one thus is justified in shooting it, even 
though he knows at the time that it is licensed. This, 





the requirement of law. 


perhaps, may seem harsh at first, but it is simply fulfillieg 


Many have made the mistake of imagining that they 
have a perfect right to appropriate as their own a a | 
that is not licensed and that is found at large, but su 
is not the case, and its actual owner cam recover it, or 
a market value, if it cannot be produced, in an action at 
aw. 

_ In a.general way it may be said that as a whole the dog 
license laws are beneficial to the owners of these animals, 
since they recognize and protect their rights in them.— 


A. K. C. Gazette. 
Pachting. 
Qa 
The Cruise of Tainui. 


BY L. E. MARSH, TORONTO. 
Winner of First Prize in “Forest and Stream” Croising 
Competition, 








Another day’s drift! At noon we passed Thirty Mile 
Point Light, and at 5.30 we were two miles off Oak 
Orchard. At dark we made the piers and tied up. Oak 
Orchard piers, like Olcott piers, extend straight out 
into the lake from a creek. There is good shelter from 
everything except a blow from the north. 

We found the place as flat as dishwater, and after a 
couple of hours’ strolling and stumbling about in the 
darkness—the village boasts of two hotels, three houses 
and a candy shop, where you can buy shoelaces and 
fishing tackle—we serenaded the sad sea waves with a 
few popular songs, and the combined music of a clario- 
net, a mouth organ, a dinner bell and a fish horn, and 
then turned in. 

In the morning—Wednesday, July 30—half the crew 
spent an hour trying to locate bread and eggs and were 
soundly rated by the Skipper when they got back because 
in their absence a breeze had sprung up which he was 
not able to take advantage of. After a hasty breakfast 
we started. But a mile out the breeze hauled dead ahead 
and dropped light. After bucking about for an hour 
we quit the game and headed back for the harbor. With 
the wind aft we jogged along at a neat clip. The breeze 
freshened just as we reached the piers and we headed 
down shore again. 

Again we doddled along all day, with the wind light, 
off shore, and so far ahead that the crew had to lie to 
leeward, and an instant’s inattention at the helm set all 
her duds a-shaking. At noon Canadian, of Hamilton, 
a 35-footer; Naomi, of the same port, a 30-foot yawl; 
Vesta, of Toronto, a 25-footer, and Merrythought and 
Vreda, two of the first-class cutters of the Toronto fleet, 
passed us running free. 

At 4.30 P. M. the entire crew deserted the ship. She 
was two miles off shore and only 18 miles from Oak 
Orchard. We rowed to terra firma and spent a couple 
of hours roaming around. A collection of raspberry 
bushes, a cherry tree and an old yacht occupied us, and 
a few impromptu races straightened our cramped limbs. 

Away in the offing lay our little craft as silent and im- 
movable as “a painted ship upon a painted ocean.” In 
the gathering dusk she looked as big as a coal schooner. 
When we returned to the craft, for lack of something 
else to do, we turned to and scrubbed her down from 
water-line to cabin top. 

Another night’s drift! At midnight we had passed 
Braddock’s Point Light, which was only six miles away 
at dusk. -At 3 o’clock the Skipper roused me out. He 
pointed out a light over the bows. 

“That’s the Genesee Light,” he said. I steered for that 
light. I sang and whistled and held her bow for the 
twinkling point. A little squall came down, and the 
light which had been dodging me assiduously the last 
hour, seemed to tower above the mast head, and the 
black shore streak appeared on both sides of the craft. 
T rubbed my eyes but there was the light and there was 
the shore. 

“Hey, Bill,” I roared, “what in thunder is this?” 

Skipper Bill bumped his head hard a couple of times 
before he reached the cabin hatch. He poked his head 
over the cabin top, gazed a second, and then fell all over 
himself, and me too, in an eager dive for the stick. 

“Ease those sheets,” he shouted, and he yanked the 
tiller hard up, and we hustled for the open sea again. 
When well off shore we sighted Charlotte lights, still six 
miles ahead. 

The light I had been steering for was an arc light on 
a summer resort hotel piazza, and I would have landed 
the craft and her sleeping crew up against the hotel regis- 
ter had the Skipper not’ tumbled up when he did. 

The Genesee lights disappeared in the gray light of 
the dawn and still we drifted. At ten o’clock we were 
in Charlotte harbor. After a lively afternoon and even- 
ing in Charlotte a very tired crew sought their bunks in 
a rainstorm. 

In the morning—Friday, Aug. 1—we paid a visit to 
the new clubhouse of the Rochester Yacht Club, and at 
eleven o’clock, in spite of a-theatening sky, we stood out 
on a compass course, due north, for Presque Isle Bay, 
across the lake. Just outside the harbor a neat little rain 
squall came down to bid us bon voyage. Just to be 
sociable we tied in a couple of tucks, but the wind shifted 
from abeam to a point or two aft and soon the Skipper 
was shouting for more canvas. He got it, and soon the 
shore line disappeared. Out in midlake we passed drift- 
ing logs and limbs—evidences of a storm on the Canadian 
shore—and during the afternoon the wind gradually 
hauled ahead. First it came from the northwest. There 
was no sleeping below to-day. We hung out upon the 
weather rail while the little hooker chased along, her 
lee covering board awash, and a big white bone in her 
teeth. I tell you we enjoyed that day’s work, following, 
as it did, a week of miserable drifting. In early evening 
we were plunging along in a good lump of a sea and the 
wind shifted a bit more north. For awhile we laid a 
course a couple of points east of north. Then the wind 
came out of the northeast, and we went about and laid 
our true course again. It looked dirty, but we imaged afl 
our canvas. One by one the lights the Pri 
Edward shore appeared—Scotch eller’s Bay— 
and Presque Isle cluster right ahead. At ten o’clock the 
wind shifted off shore and commenced to “fan out.” We 
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took a stretch to the west, but as the wind kept heading 
us off the Skipper held on that stretch and at 3.30 A. M. 
we made Cobourg. 

At eight o’clock the next day—Saturday, Aug. 2—we 
set out on another drift, and there was much profanity. 
At nine o’clock the wind came off the lake and over the 
quarter. It freshened rapidly and at noon, after three 
hours’ excellent sailing, we were off Presque Isle and 
had dowsed the foresail so that we might take the nar- 
row tortuous channel in comfort. We went down the 
channel as if we were tied to a runaway engine, gybed 
around the light in the center of the bay and headed down 
the Murray canal. 

Running with only the mainsail and jib the rocky 
banks of the canal raced by us at a merry clip. It was 
a glorious sail. We simply sat and grinned at each 
other and enjoyed the fun. The man at the first bridge 
saw us coming, and gave us a clear passage in ampie 
time. At the next bridge we had to round up in the 
narrow channel, about 50 feet in width, and pay tolls. 
Fifty yards away the Skipper sent a man forward with 
a line. Another man was stationed on the jib sheets, 
while a third took the main sheet. A slip or a hitch, at 
the critical moment, meant the loss of a spar or a dam- 
aged bow. When the schooner’s horn almost touched the 
bridge pier in the center of the channel, down went the 
helm. The main sheet was roused in smartly, and the 
jib was started. Around she came, in a little better than 
her own length, and laid up against the booms on the 
canal bank as if men on shore had handled her with bow 
and stern lines. The Skipper hustled ashore to pay up, 
for we were holding the watch upon the trip through 
the canal. Three minutes later we were away again, and 
had the foresail on her. Wing and wing we swept along. 
Below the next bridge a big paddle wheel steamer hove in 
view. A two foot wall of water kept pace with her up 
the canal. The captain of the steamer never offered to 
slacken speed. On she came, churning up the water in 
the narrow channel. To pass her was a ticklish proposi- 
tion. She altered her helm a trifle and we swept by, our 
foreboom gazing the stones on the bank to starboard, 
and our mainboom just clearing the steamer’s guard 
rail. 


Bang! and we plunged into the first roll. The masts 
whipped threateningly and the crew hustled for the 
jumper stays. Down they came before the craft had time 
to ram more than a couple of the short rollers. She 
fairly leaped the broken water. As she rose on the big 
ones, the half gale behind peaked her booms up and 
fairly lifted her across the intervening hollow, and 
smashed her into the next one. We had a couple oi 
minutes of this lively work and then we struck our even 
gait again. 

The Bay of Quinte! 3 

We made the’ trip through the canal, 614 miles, in 45 
minutes, including the three-minute delay at the tool 
office. That’s going some. At least it was a fast stunt 
for a pot-bellied little 25-footer loaded with dunnage. 

Out into the bay we shot, gybed over our mainsail, and 
set her on her course for Trenton, three miles away. The 
Bay of Quinte is noted for its squalls—short and sharp. 
We were introduced to the Bay of Quinte brand right 
on the threshold. Just as we gybed over a squal! hit us 
and the sheets as they shot across the deck caught Cul- 
ham around the neck. They tightened up with a mighty 
jerk and sawed Charlie’s throat. His lamentations were 
quite audible above the whistling wind and clashing 
waters. The squalls kept us hyking out, all the way im, 
and the Skipper was about to order in the foresail, when 
he sighted a dozen boats and a dock crowded with people. 
The Trenton fleet—a nondescript collection of deep 
draughts, scows, catboats, skiffs and other craft—was 
hard at it out in the bay, cracking on every stitch and 
hustling for the finishing buoy just off the dock end. 

“Hump! We can’t shorten down with that bunch out 
there carrying everything,” said the Skipper, and we left 
the foresail on her. We were running a bit freer than 
they were and reached the buoy first. We rounded up 
just for luck, and then bore away, and hustled into the 
dock, like a projectile from a gun. We came in so fast 
that those on the end of the dock crowded in alarm, 
but the Skipper jammed the helm down at the proper in- 
stant, and we rounded up without accident. She threat- 
ened to head reach too far, but Clark swinging a loop 
like a westerner lassoed a post and snubbed her up. It 
was just 3.30. An hour later almost to a minute we were 
away again with a snug meal tucked under our waist 
bands. We were bound for Belleville, 12 miles down the 
bay. The bay is narrow. In some places it is two or 
three miles broad, while in others it narrows down to a 
quarter or half a mile. Sometimes you are sailing dowa 
a narrow reach between two high banks, and again the 
wind comes at you from over a flat country. In the Bay 
of Quinte keep your weather eye a-lifting, and your 
sheets ready to let go on the instant, for the squalls are 
quick and hard, and they come over the hills without 
warning. One minute you are d6ddling along with slack 
sheets, and the next instant your sheets are taut as bow- 
strings, and a couple of tucks looks about the proper 
thing. But to come back to the Belleville trip. We 
chased down the bay at an eight-knot clip and at six 
o'clock were sounding our horns for the Belleville swing 
bridge. Inside the bridge the channel buoys made a long 
detour into the harbor docks. The Skipper was in a 
hurry. We cut the buoys. 

C-r-r-r—swish! The centerboard rose up and smote 
the cabin roof, and the booms, still well off, suddenly 
peaked up into the air as we checked against a gravel 
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The Skipper gybed all his canvas and stood out from 
the shoal. No damage was done so we hoisted all the 
board and held away on the short course again. 

“We'll see if we can find another shoal,” cried the 
Skipper as we bowled along. We did not locate any 
more shoals, and I, for one, was not sorry, for it was 
a mystery to me what kept her sticks in when we struck. 
We hit hard enough to have cleared her at the decks. 

We tied up alongside of a beautiful water front park, 
made snug the ship, and toddled uptown to find a bar- 
ber. The knight of the razor and comb rubbed his eyes 
when the sunburned, tousle-headed, bristly-faced collec- 
tion of mariners stormed his shop. - . 

At Belleville we saw the first of a new brand of sailing 
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_— which is popular with the Bay of Quinte amateur 
sailors. 

They are little skiffs or punts, square-sided and flat- 
bottomed. They had a sheer on them which made them 
lcok like a combination of rocking chair and English 
punt. They were sloop rigged. The great peculiarity 
about these mosquitoes was the steering gear. A seven 
foot oar, with a curved stock, was pivoted in a rowlock 
on the counter. When the steersman wanted to put 
about, he reached over to leeward with his blade and 
threw his weight upon the handle. The boat came about 
without any more ado. In light airs the steering oar is 
decidedly handy. A pull puts the boat about no matter 
what her headway. There was no such thing as getting 
in irons with such a steering gear. We left Belleville in 
the gray dawn of Sunday morning—Aug. 3. It was four 
o’clock when the shrill creaking of halyard blocks: woke 
drowsy Clark. At 5.30 we were at Massassauga Park, 
four miles east. Just as we pulled into the dock Clark, 
who had been trolling, yanked out a black bass, the first 
fish caught on the trip. Immediately all was excitement. 

“A fish fry! A fish fry!” shouted Clark, and in spite 
of a drizzling rain we improvised fishing rods, and with 
grasshoppers for bait fished for bass. Inside of half an 
hour we had a dozen or fifteen and Chef Culham soon 
had an appetizing panful awaiting us. Even a down- 
pour failed to spoil our breakfast on the unprotected 
deck. We donned our oilskins and fed as well as if we 
had our knees under a millionaire’s mahogany. 

After the rain the wind. 

It came down hard. Just off the park we passed 
Vedette of Toronto bound west. The trip to Deseronto 
was a delightful one. The sun came out and the wind 
blew fresh over the quarter. Half way down a big sloop 
challenged us, but after half an hour’s sailing the hooker 
showed her heels to the stranger and we gave him our 
war cry, “Tainui, Tainui, T-a-i-n-u-i! Rah! 
Rah!” and proceeded. ‘ 

Outside Deseronto we swung into Forester’s Island 
and found plenty of water close to the shore. After a 
trip over this pretty little island and an inspection of the 
wigwam of Oronhyatekha, the Indian head of this big 
order, we set sail for the great lumber town of Dese- 
ronto. It blew a gale down Picton Reach, and we were 
glad to hustle for shelter with a dowsed foresail. 

Lumber, lumber, everywhere, describes Deseronto. 
The entire water front is a 20-foot rampart of lumber 
and the pjles extend a quarter of a mile inland. Dese- 
ronto, a few years ago, was swept by a conflagration, 
which originated in the lumber district, and now ex- 
traordiary precautions are taken against fire. Smoking 
is not allowed in the lumber district at all. Clark and 
Culham discovered this fact early. Arm in arm they 
stepped on the dock, each with a lighted pipe. 

“No smoking here, young fellow,’ growled a burly 
chap on the dock. 

“Why?” 

The gruff individual vouchsafed no reply, but swung 
his hand towards the lumber pile. Clark and Culham 
finished their smoke upon the boat. 

It blew dirty all day and rain squalls added variety 
to the weather. The bay was covered with whitecaps 
and it was blowing decidedly fresh when a skiff cap- 
sized. The Skipper put off to the rescue in our dinghy, 
and after a heavy pull, and a race with a tug, reached 
the overturned craft and rescued the crew. Rescued and 
rescuer came back on the tug. A cleated main sheet 
caused the upset. The rain came on and the skiff’s crew 
made the main sheet fast and huddled under an umbrella. 
The wind came up suddenly and she turned turtle before 
the mainsheet could be started. That’s the tale of a 
ducking. 


Deseronto was our eastern turning point. It proved a 
dull town, but a fresh wind dead ahead which sprang up 
after the rain kept us tied up there all day. 

At midnight it still blew ahead, and we were in a 
quandary, until we discovered that a tug would depart 
at 2 A. M. for Trenton with a tow of timber. Now Bay 
of Quinte timber tows are a quarter of a mile long. Cau- 
tious inquiry soon located the tow for us, and after bid- 
ding the tug’s crew, with whom we had been fraternizing, 
an ostentatious good-bye we set sail. But we weren't 
going to buck up the Bay of Quinte‘in the darkness. Not 
much. The second stretch took us beyond the prying 
eyes of the tug’s crew and put the Tainui, nose on, to the 
tail-piece of that timber tow. We made no bones about 
the matter, but set our anchor flukes into the binding 
chain of the last pair of timbers, lowered our canvas, 
dowsed our lights, and waited for the starting of the 
tug. A shift in the wind drifted the tow out into the 
_bay into the path of the tug en route to take up her 
position at the head of the tow and threatened to betray 
our intention. We pulled the end of the tow back with 
the dinghy and to prevent a recurrence of the episode, 
made fast to the dock with a line in such a manner that 
we could cast off from the boat the instant the tug 
started. 

The best laid schemes “aft gang agley.” We all fell 
asleep and when the tug started she snapped our stern 
line. Before we had gone far the gurgle of the water 
woke Commeford, and he broke the good news that we 
were off for Trenton. 

We shook hands, laughed gleefully at the success. of 
our trick and snuggled down into our blankets. 

At daybreak when Culham crawled out on deck he 
found that we had only gone a few miles. An accident 
had delayed the tug. In the dawn the tug captain dis- 
covered that he was towing more than. he bargained for. 

He surveyed the Tainui a moment in the hazy morning 
light and then apparently undecided summoned the mate. 
Still we hung on. About seven o’clock the tug captain 
lost his temper at our persistency and suddenly ran his 
tow into a bank, uncoupled, and came down at us under 
a full head of steam. 

“Here he comes,” shouted Culham and we tumbled on 
deck in our night gowns and hustled to get the duds on 
Tainui. We cast adrift in a moment and the canvas 
went aloft so fast that the Skipper’s hair fairly stood on 
end, in apprehension of the safety of the gaffs. The wind 
was blowing fresh over the quarter, and we were off up 
the channel before the tug was half way down the tow. 
Fortunately the tow was between the tug and the 
schooner. The tug rounded the end of the tow and gave 











chase. For a few moments we were on Anxious street. 
The tug was coming fast, but our little craft, with a bone 
in her teeth, was footing some, too. The tug failed to 
gain a foot and after a quarter mile chase abandoned 
the pursuit and turned tail. We dipped our ensign in 
mock salute, roared our war cry and then sang, “We 
don’t care if you never come back.” s 

We were back in our berth beside the park in Belleville 
at nine o’clock that morning. 

Fishing in the Moira River and a band concert in the 
park kept us occupied all day and during the evening. 

In the morning—Aug. 5—the bay was as smooth as a 
mill pond, so Clark and I had another round out of the 
bass in the Moira while Culham and Commeford woed 
Morpheus. At nine o’clock a breeze sprang up and we 
set sail. We bucked across the bay to the bridge. We 
almost lost our foremast owing to the failure of the 
bridge man to open the bridge promptly. 

Outside the bridge the wind hauled a point and we 
were able to make up the channel by close pinching. The 
wind kept freshening and we were glad enough to drop 
our hooks behind Niger Island, three miles from Trenton. 

We found the island in possession of a regiment of 
cranes. 


Clark and I still had the fishing fever. We could not . 
find any bait so we attached a piece of Clark’s red hat 
to our hooks and tackled the bass again. All things 
looked alike to the bass, and we hauled out three-quarter 
pound “rockers” as fast as we could throw out our 
hooks. The Skipper and Culham tried the fishing game, 
but the denizens of the deep had become wary at the 
depletion of their numbers, and these enthusiastic anglers 
wisely kept the measure of their success a secret. 

The Skipper got even with us in Trenton that even- 
ing, however, for he landed a four-pounder off the piers 
there. Clark and I got up early in the morning to break 
the Skipper’s record, but couldn’t catch anything heavier 
than a pound and a half. 

At 10 o’clock on Wednesday—Aug. 6—we left for the 
Murray canal. The wind was down the channel and we 
tied up at Twelve O’clock Point, a little summer resort. 
We remained there all day and found the place brim fuli 
of life. In the evening the cottagers gave a concert and 
dance for us and afforded us generally such a good time 
that our visit to Twelve O’clock Point will always hold 
a prominent position in our memory. 

Next morning—Thursday, August 7—the wind was 
still ahead, but we started. We bucked her up the chan- 
nel for two miles but we arrived at the conclusion that 
we were working harder shifting canvas than we would 
be towing her up the canal. We got out a 60-foot line, 
and with a piece of rail as a yoke, Culham, Clark and I 
played tow mules at first. We galloped up the path with 
the hooker and had the Skipper timing our progress be- 
tween the snubbing posts which were a couple of hun- 
dred yards apart. At each succeeding post we tried to 
break the record for the last one. A mile or so of this 
took the gimp out of us slaves on the rope and we settled 
down to a dogged plod. The wind had increased to a 
gale and the hooker towed as heavy as a coal schooner. 
We were dead tired, when Clark’s fertile brain evolved 
a scheme of relief. He shouted for a line. The Skipper 
passed one ashore and he deftly lassoed a Mooley cow 
grazing on the bank and hitched her to the tow. She 
was inclined to balk a bit, but a generous application of 
rope’s end set her off on a slow trot. Twice she tried 
to break away from the path and threatened to haul the 
craft out on the bank, but the trio on shore wouldn’t 
stand for any such dereliction of duty and kept the 
bovine strictly to her task. The Mooley, under a good 
deal of persuasion, towed us to the canal mouth and we 
set out to buck up to Brighton, three miles away. 

We reefed down and started. In the first stretch, 
while trying to pinch by the pier end our dinghy fouled 
the abutments and the painter snapped. We had to chase 
the little boat down the canal and had a pretty time 
beating out again. The channel outside in Presque Isle 
Bay was almost as narrow as the canal ‘and accidents 
came thick and fast. The second leg out we carried away 
the first block on the mainboom and had to anchor and 
lash it on again. On the very next leg the second block 
went adrift. Again we anchored and made repairs. 
When we got under way again we ran into a mud bank 
and had to start our sheets to get off. Then the stops on 
the foot of the mainsail started to give. One by one they 
went, and when we ran into Brighton piers our mainsail 
was a first-class imitation of an English lose-footed sail. 

It blew hard all day and we stayed at the dock until 
evening. When we ran across the bay to Brighton 
Beach, a sleepy little summer resort near Presque Isle 
Light, we ran into a tiny bit of a bay near an old 
wreck. The water was deep close to shore and we tied 
up with our horn overhanging the sand. 

The next day—Friday, Aug. 8—we started out bright 
and early and with a head wind bucked up the lake 20 
miles. The wind had been increasing all morning and 
shortly past noon, after reefing down for heavy weather, 
we discovered that we were making no progress in the 
heavy sea and ran into Lakeport, which was just under 
our lee. We were anxious to get home and remained 
awake all night awaiting a shift in the wind. The shift 
never came. 

In the morning—August 9—there was a light wind off 
shore, and a heavy roll from the southwest on the lake. 
We started, but our progress was tantilizingly slow. We 
did not reach Cobourg, 10 miles away, until three o’clock. 
We picked up our mail and drifted to Port Hope, six 
miles away, arriving there at eight o’clock. 

With the wind out of the northeast and moderate, we 
bade good-bye to Port Hope at midnight. Twelve miles 
up shore the wind shifted to the southeast, blew hard and 
a heavy sea picked up quickly. We were looking for 
Darlington Harbor, 25 miles west of Port Hope. Four 
miles east of Newcastle Harbor the wind increased to 
30 miles an hour, and we took in her foresail and main- 
sail and with the jib behind the mast hustled for the 
shelter of Newcastle. We made Newcastle at 3.30 A. M. 
Inside we found a couple of big trade schooners whose 
skippers had also discovered that a sheltering pier was 
more to their taste than the gale-swept lake. Sunday 
morning at nine o’clock we put the tucks in all our can- 
vas dnd ran down to Darlington, five miles away, with 
the wind over the port beam. It was raining. It blew 
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AUXILIARY SCHOONER IDLER——SAIL PLAN——DESIGNED BY TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE, 1901. 


fresh all day, but despite the threatening aspect of the 
westerly sky, we left for Whitby at six o’clock in the 
ae Whitby was fourteen miles west, and we cov- 
ered the distance in two hours. At Whitby we almost 
inscribed “Finis” on Tainui’s log. book. 

When the sun went down the night darkened rapidly. 
At eight o’clock when we squared away to enter the 
harbor it was as dark as pitch. We had the light ahead 
however and so drove in in front of the wind and sea. 
Soon the light hovered over us. Opposite the lighthouse 
we took in our foresail. We passed the beacon and ran 
down the west side of the lighthouse pier at a merry 
clip. The roar of breakers ahead and the outline of a 
breakwater at right angles to our course warned the 
Skipper that something was wrong. Just as Commeford 
jammed down the helm the centerboard struck in the 
sand and in a flash all dawned upon him. The rest of us 
were as innocent as babes. We had never been in Whitby 
Harbor before. Whitby light is the only lighthouse on 
the Canadian shore which is situated on the west pier. 
In the excitement, during the storm, that vital fact had 
slipped the Skipper’s memory, and as usual, he had tried 
to make the harbor leaving the light to starboard. 

But to get back to the ship. e were on a lee shore 
with a heavy sea and it looked as if Tainui was doomed 
to destruction. Commeford’s first impulse was to drive 
her on with a full sheet, but in an instant his nerve came 
back and he decided not to give up the ship without a 
struggle. We closed down our main sheet and beat out 
for the open. Tainui rolled in the backwash and broken 
water and time after time seemed to be right on shore 
for good. Then we started to gain. Inch by inch we 
pinched off and finally we struggled back to the pier end 
and made the harbor. It was a thankful crew which 
turned in that night on the little schooner. 

We got but little sleep. The westerly storm broke and 
kicked up such a nasty chop in the harbor that we had 
to climb out, tow her off a lee pier and anchor her out. 

The storm continued all day Monday—Aug. 11—and 
we hugged the harbor. At four o’clock it showed signs 
of dropping and, close reefed, we tackled the game again. 
With the wind ahead, we threshed her upshore until we 
were off Frenchman’s Bay, where our troubles com- 
menced afresh. At dusk while pounding into the seas 
the main peak halyard block carried away. We lowered 
the mainsail but could not make any progress to weather 
under the canvas forward. 


We tried to hoist away the reefed mainsail, using the 
throat halyard tackle for the peak, but in the excitement 
and heavy roll the halyard was lost overboard. We 
dowsed all canvas, while the Skipper took a new rope, 
shinned the mast and after considerable difficulty rove 
it through the jumper stay eye. This was made fast to 
the main gaff and the sail was hoisted. Being reefed, 
the sail set in fair style and we bucked into Frenchman’s 
Bay. We remained in the Bay all night, and in the 
morning after tinkering up our running gear set sail for 


Toronto. The wind was baffling, but at one o’clock that 
afternoon the little schooner was bobbing up and down 
at her home mooring again. 


Idler—Auxiliary Schooner. 


Tue auxiliary schooner Idler was designed by 
Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane for Mr. Henry T. 
Sloane, and built by the George Lawley & Son Corp., 
South Boston, in 1gor. 

She is a fine vessel of composite construction, and 
has proven to be an admirable cruising yacht. Her 
owner has used her steadily for the past two summers 
and she has given satisfaction in every particular. 
From Idler’s outward appearance it would never be 
known that she has auxiliary power, and the designers 
were careful to turn out a boat that would handle well 
and be moderately fast when under sail alone. 

Her dimensions follow: 


Length— 

CPU cnasass o¥eeen Uhus bs ce pe tRets 117/t. 

Eu TEN Ebene tows See vou seBhtuse anes nee 8sit. 
Overhang— 

DUE Gan aS case cebw ete cs ¥ceuunuete 14ft. 2in. 

SEE chp he opus sa enes belbsea seu Gutewauss 17ft. r1oin. 
Breadth— 

URUNOE ss cobs viens eb she bwhvennet se 22ft. 6in. 

Red WELT Bas woe bios os vineboescatectsbeeek 2ift. 4in. 
Draft— 

oe ES APA ee er eae sc 13ft. 6in. 
Freeboard—to top of rail— 

PONG fic s5 55 bo cece se coat wees uestnee oft. 8in. 
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DE: ccdis chide inns shoe be cioendl ee ss 7it. 


Below the main saloon really divides the accommo- 
dations of the yacht into two parts. The part forward 
of the saloon being given over to the machinery, gal- 
ley, pantry, officers’ and crew’s quarters, while aft of 
the main cabin are the cabins for the owner and his 
guests.- A transverse bulkhead separate the two parts, 
and in consequence the after part of the vessel is free 
from all noise and odor. 

The companionway leads to the chart room, which 
is sft. gin. long and fitted with a lounge, table and 
drawers for charts and lockers for instruments, etc. 
A passage leads forward from the chart room to the 
main cabin. On the port side of the passage is a bath 
room 6ft. 6in. long and fitted with a tub, washstand and 
patent closet. On the starboard side of the passage is 
the linen locker and a door to the owner’s stateroom, 
which is 8ft. 6in. long. In front, on the wide berth, is 
a transom, which can also be made into a berth. At 
the foot of the berth is a hanging closet. There is 
also a bureau and a set basin in this room. 

A passage runs aft from the chart room to the after 
cabin. On the port side is a small stateroom 6ft. long, 


while on the starboard side is a large stateroom 8ft. 
6in. long. Both these rooms have wide berths, tran- 
soms, bureaus, wardrobes and washstands. The large 
stateroom aft or ladies’ cabin, runs the full width of 
the boat and is 8ft. 3in. long. There is a wide berth 
on each side with a transom in front. On the port 
side aft is a wardrobe, and corresponding on the star- 
board side is a chiffonier and locker. A bureau is 
placed against the forward bulkhead. In the after bulk- 
head there is a door which leads to a toilet room, where 
there is a set wash basin and patent closet. 

The main saloon, which is amidships, extends the 
full width of the yacht, and is r2ft. 6in. long. A wide 
sofa runs along either side, and behind there are book 
cases and lockers for china and silver. Two tables, 
a buffet and fireplace, complete the furniture in the 
saloon. All the cabins and bathrooms as well as the 
main saloon have port holes which give light and ven- 
tilation in addition to that afforded by the skylights 
overhead. 

Just forward of the main cabin is the machinery 
space, 12ft. long and 7ft. wide. The machinery weighs 
eight tons, which is about five per cent. of the yacht’s 
displacement. There is a 2-cylinder engine 614in. and 
13in.-10in. and an Almy water tube boiler. Her speed 
under power alone is about eight knots. Idler is 
lighted throughout by electricity. On the starboard 
side of the machinery space is a stateroom for the en- 
gineer and his assistant. Just forward of this state- 
room is a coal bunker. On the port side of the machin- 
ery space is a passageway. At the after end of this 
is the pantry 6ft. 5in. long. Next forward is a toilet 
room. Then comes another coal bunker. The passage 
opens at the forward end into the officers’ mess room, 
on the port side of which is a stateroom for the stew- 
ard and his assistant. On the starboard side of the 
mess room are the sailing master’s cabin and the offi- 
cers’ toilet room. 

The galley, which is 7{t. 6in. long, is forward of the 
mess room, apd on the starboard side of the galley is 
a stateroom for the cook and the mate. A transverse 
bulkhead separates the galley from the forecastle, 
where there is accommodation for eight men. 

The rail waterways, skylights and companionways 
are of teak. 

Four boats are carried on davits: a launch, a dinghy, 
a gig and a cutter. 


The Atlantic Y. C. has withdrawn from the Y. R. A. 
of Gravesend Bay. There has been no disagreement, 
but the members of the Atlantic Y. C. felt they were 
losing their identity by belonging to the association, 
and that it would be better to withdraw. The Brooklyn 
Y. C., the Marine and Field C., and the New York 
C. C. now constitute tthe Y. R. A. of G. B., and their 
‘acing dates will be arranged so as not to conflict with 
those of the Atlantic Y. C, 
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Boston Letter. 


Boston, March 23.—A special meeting of the Boston 
Y. C. was held at the Exchange Club last Tuesday even- 
ing, at which the constitution and by-laws and racing rules 
prepared by the committee specially appointed were 
accepted with very few changes. It was necessary to 
draw up a new constitution which would be consistent 
with the demand of the increased membership of the club 
and the acquiring of more property, and also to comply 
with the terms of amalgamation. One of the most im- 
portant measures adopted by the club was a new set of 
colors. Under the terms of amalgamation it was agreed 
that the colors of the club should be the colors of the 
Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. On account of the design of 
the old Hull flag being so complicated, the majority of 
the members of the Boston Y. C. were not particularly 
anxious to keep these colors, and it may also be said that 
many members who had been members of the Hull- 
Massachusetts Y. C. were not overfond of the design. 
Purely as a matter of sentiment, however, it was under- 
stood prior to the meeting that there were many of the 
members of the Hull Club who thought that the colors 
should be accepted as agreed. The committee on consti- 
tution, in arranging its report, also took into considera- 
tion the subject of colors, and had a design prepared. 
When the committee reported and the flag was shown, all 
‘opposition had vanished, and the colors were accepted 
with enthusiasm. While there might have been a certain 
amount of moral obligation to accept the old colors under 
ithe terms of agreement, it can certainly be said that the 
mew colors show the best yacht club pennant that has 
ibeen designed for many years. The design is very simple, 
cand at the same time it is different entirely from the staid 
order of club flags. It-is of the usual pennant shape and 
tihe distinguishing cross follows the design of the New 
York Y. C. flag, but the arrangement of colors is quite 
different. There is a white field, the horizontal 
bar of the cross being blue and the vertical bar 
red. The red bar goes across the blue one, and, in its cen- 
ter, is the five-pointed star. It is a very ingenious and 
simple arrangement of the national colors and a flag has 
been produced that can probably be distinguished at a 
greater distance than any other yacht club flag in 
the country. The following officers and committees were 
elected: Com., B. P. Cheney; Vice-Com., E. P. Boyn- 
ton; Rear-Com., Walter Burgess; Sec’y-Treas., William 
Avery Carey; Executice Committee for two years, E. P. 
Boggs, C. A. French, Charles Hayden and W. H. Bangs: 
Executive Committee for one year, D. E. Smith, H. W. 
Wesson, J. W. Dutton and E. F. Smith; Membership 
Committee for two years, W. C. Lewis, A. C. Fernald, 
C. H. Cross, 2d, and A. P. Hawes; Membership Commit- 
tee for one year, C. E. Lauriat, Jr.; Hollis Burgess and 
F. H. Jeffrey; Regatta Committee for two years, Louis 
M. Clark, C. G. Browne, Sumner H. Foster and Foster 
Hoeper; Regatta Committee for one year, C. C. Clapp, 
(C. W. Cole and B. D. Amsden. 


At the annual meeting of the Yacht Racing Associa- 
‘tion of Massachusetts, held at the town house of the Bos- 
ton Y. C. last Thursday evening, it was voted that after 
September 12 all classifications and measurement rules 
shall be void and of no effect. This means that next 
year there will be a new rating rule to apply to any or all 
of the present classes, with the possible exception of those 
classes that are governed by rules of their own associa- 
tions. It is the classes that come under the head of 
cabin yachts that are aimed at in this measure, although 
there is no doubt that something could be done with the 
classes that at present have no other restriction than 
waterline length, that would make them more popular 
than they have been for some time. Extremes that were 
resorted to in the 2rft. class last year and the extremes 
noted in yachts now building for the restricted 25ft. class 
are responsible for the action. With practically no limit 
on the over all lengths of the boats, there is not going 
to be any strong tendency for yachtsmen to build, when 
in another year their boats would not have any show 
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against much larger boats on the same waterline. A 
temporary class has been formed for the purpose of over- 
coming some of the evils of the 21ft. class for the com- 
ing year, so that the owners of 21-footers of somewhere 
near normal dimensions may race together. This new 
class is to be known as Class R. It conforms to the 
limitations of Class S, with the further limitation that the 
square root of the sail area shall not exceed 145 per cent. 
of the cube root of the displacement. The new 25-footers, 
with their extreme over all lengths, will be given a chance 
to prove whether or not they come up to the interpreta- 
tion of a safe, seaworthy boat. If the yachts should 
prove all that is desired, it may be voted at the fall meet- 
ing to re-establish the class. There does not seem to be 
any confidence among the owners of boats that have been 
built this winter, however, that this will be done. The 
new 22ft. class was adopted unanimously, the motion to 
adopt being made by Mr. Louis M. Clark, who strongly 
opposed the adoption of this class at the fall meeting last 
year. There are eight of these boats now building and 
their owners expect plenty of sport during the coming 
season. It was voted that no entry of a yacht shall be 
accepted until she has been officially measured and a 
certificate of measurement filed with the Secretary. It 
has also been decided in the case of an appeal being made 
from the decision of any board of judges to the executive 
committee of the Association, the appeal ‘shall be accom- 
panied by the sum of $5, to be returned to the appellant 
should he prevail, and otherwise to be turned into the 
Association’s treasury. 

Mr. Hollis Burgess has sold the crack Y. ‘R. A. 25- 
footer, owned by Mr. Lawrence F. Percival, to Dr. Augs- 
burg, of Riga, Russia. It is expected that she will be 
entered in the Kiel regattas. She will be shipped on the 





deck of one of the Scandinavian-Amertican line steamers. 
Sally VI. is éasily the handsomiest 2§-footer that was 


ever tutned out in Massachusetts Bay. . She was designed 
by Mr. Fred D. Lawley, and built by the Lawley corpora- 
tion last season. She is 43ft. tin. over all, 24ft: 8in. water- 
line, toft. gin. beam and 6ft. 11in. draft. She has the 
essential features of the centerboard type in her hull and 
also has the extreme draft of the keel boat. She is double 
planked, the outer planking being of Spanish cedar. This 
is finished bright above the waterline and bronze below. 
Her cabin trunk, which is well crowned, is formed of 
three-ply strips, covered with canvas. She is a very fast 
craft in all-round weather conditions, and should give a 
very good account of herself on the other side. Mr. 
Lawley has been working on the lines of a 25-footer, and 
it is not improbable that she will be built for Mr. Per- 
cival to take the place of Sally VI. 

Mr. Frank N. Tandy has sold the naphtha cabin yacht 
Sinner, owned by Mr. Thomas H. Webb, of Peoria, III, 
to Mr. Johnson. Sinner is 42ft. over all and is a fast, 
comfortable cruising launch. Mr. Webb is coming to 
3oston about April 10 to look up a hunting launch. He 
is a member of the Columbia Y. C., of Chicago, and of 
the Corinthian Y. C. of Marblehead. It was he who in- 
troduced the Y. R. A. of M. a2rft. class to Chicago, and he 
has donated a handsome challenge cup for the boats of 
the class to race for. 

Messrs. Burgess and Packard have received an order 
for another Seawanhaka challenger. The new boat is 
for Mr. Frederick Tudor, of Boston. They are now at 
work on the lines. The first challenger for the Higgin- 
son-Boardman Syndicate has been finished, but the lines 
of the second boat for the same syndicate have not yet 
been completed. 


White, of Manchester, has finished the Malcolmson 18- 
footer, designed by Mr. E. A. Boardman. The 18-footer 
for Mr. Reginald Boardman and the 21-footer for Mr. 
T. S. Watson, by the same designer, have been laid down. 
The cruising 22-footer designed by Mr. Boardman for Mr. 
C. W. Whittier, will be built by Lawley. 

The schooner Felstedquin, designed by Mr. Arthur 
Binney for Major L. S. Bent, of the Annisquam Y. C., 
was launched at Lawley’s last Friday. In her place a 
75ft. steam yacht, designed by Mr. Binney, will be built. 
In Lawley’s east shop the 21-footer for Mr. L. H. Spald- 
ing and the 25-footer for Mr. J. Swift, Jr., both designed 
by Mr. Fred Lawley, have been finished. The 40-rater 
designed by Messrs. Burgess and Packard for Col. R. H. 
Morgan, and the 43-rater designed by Mr. B. B. Crownin- 
shield for Mr. Trenor L. Park, have been planked. The 
keel of the 64-rating schooner for Mr. John M. Richmond 
has been set up. In the west shop the boiler and engine 
are being installed in the steam yacht designed by Mr. A. 
S. Cheseborough for Mr. Charles Fletcher, and the deck 
of the steam yacht by the same designer for Mr. C. G. 
Emery is- about half laid. The 45ft. launch designed by 
Mr. Fred Lawley for Mr. F. F. Dreer is planked and the 
deck laid. The new launch for the Boston Y. C. has been 
finished and run out of the shop. 

Mr. B. B. Crowninshield has sold the 35-footer Kiowa, 
owned by Mr. G. S. Payson, of Chicago, to Mr. C. L. 
Eaton, of Boston; the 25-footer Kalista for Messrs. Reade 
Bros., of Fall River, to Dr. F. H. Davenport, and the Y. 
R. A. 25-footer Chewink II., owned by Mr. F. G. 
Macomber, Jr., to Mr. Chubb, of New York. 

The steam yacht Pantooset, owned by Ex-Commodore 
A. S. Bigelow, of the Eastern Y. C., will leave Boston for 
a European cruise on or about May 1. Her first objective 
point will be Southampton, by way of Fayal. She will 
put into Fayal for coal and, after reaching Southampton, 
she ‘will continue fitting out. She will then proceed to 
Cuxhaven, Germany, where Mr. Bigelow and party will 
join her. From there she will proceed through the Kiel 
Canal, up the coast of Norway, to North Cape, in The 
Land of the Midnight Sun. Returning from this point 
they will go up the Baltic as far as St. Petersburg. . The 
Pantooset will then return to Cuxhaven, where Mr. Bige- 
low and his party will leave her. The yacht will then 
preceed to Boston. The Pantooset will be commanded by 
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Capt. A. C. Corkum, her. sailing master, under whose 
direction she was built. 

The meeting of the Yacht Racing Association of Massa- 
chusetts will be held at the town house of the Boston 
Y. C.,, Rowes Wharf, Thursday evening. Severa! amend- 
ments to the constitution and by-laws have been proposed, 
most of which were announced in last week’s letter. In. 
addition to those spoken of it will be proposed that the 
number of yachts enrolled in a club that will make it 
eligible for membership will be twenty instead of ten, and 
that the said yachts shall be more than 15ft. waterline in- 
stead of 12ft. In regard to representation it will be pro- 
posed that each club may have one delegate for each 300 
members or fraction thereof. It is proposed also to raise 
the entry fee of the Association for the season’s races 
from $1 to $2. ; 

At Lawley’s the soft. schooner designed by: Binney for 
Major L. H. Bent, the 21-footer designed by Fred Lawley 
for Mr. L. H. Spalding, and the 25-footer by the same 
designer for Mr. John Swift, are practically finished. 
The 40-rater designed by Messrs. Burgess and Packard 
for Col. R. H. Morgan, and the 43-rater designed by Mr. 
B. B. Crowninshield for Mr. Trenor L. Park, are partly 
planked. The 36-rater designed by Mr. B. B. Crownin- 
shield for Mr. W. B. Rogers has been hauled out of the 
shop. In the west shop the joiner work is well along on 
the steam yacht designed by Mr. A. S. Chesborough for 
Mr. Charles Fletcher, and the deck plating is being put 
on the steam yacht by the same designer for Mr. C. G. 
Emery. The 45ft. launch designed by Mr. F. D. Lawley 
for Mr. W. F. Dreer is planked and the deck laid. The 
wooden keel for the 64-rater schooner designed by Mr. 
F. D. Lawley for Mr. John Richmond is being turned out. 

At the Hanley Construction Company the 27ft. yawl de- 
signed by Mr. Dodge for Mr. Bird, of New York, is 
about finished. Work has been started on the 28ft. yawl 
designed by Mr. Isaac B. Mills for Mr. B. D. Amsden 
and on the 18-footer designed by Messrs. Burgess and 
Packard for Mr. R. J. Randolph, Jr. A number of yachts 
are fitting out in the basin. 

The defender of the Lipton cup, last year won by La 
Rita, the lines of which have been turned out by Messrs. 
Small Bros., will probably be built in the east under the 
direction of the designers. She is quite a powerful craft 
of the centerboard type, and will carry 947ft. of sail. A 
28ft. yawl by these designers for a Boston yachtsman, will 
be built by Meek, of North Weymouth, and the cruising 
yawl designed for Mr. W. Mosely Swaim, of Philadelphia, 
will be built at Philadelphia. , 

Stuart, of Wollaston, has under construction two 
launches for members of the Boston Y. C. One of these 
will be soft. and the other 4sft. 

The fourteenth annual dinner of the Dorchester Y. C. 
will be held at Hendrie Hall, Dorchester, Saturday even- 
ing, April 11. Congressman W. S. McNary, Hon. Fred 
S. Gore, Representative Callender, Commodore F. L. Cod- 
man and Mr. Lewis M. Clark will speak. 

MacConnell & Co. have sold the 36ft. yawl Virginia, 
‘owned by Messrs. R. L. and H. I. Sewall, to Mr. C. H. 
Sherburne, of Boston. They have also sold the 25ft. yawl 
Hermes and the 30-footer Nokomis to eastern yachts- 
men. 

MacConnell Bros. have sold the 25ft. knockabout 
Ninita, owned by Mr. Samuel Ferguson, to Mr. E. R. 
Hastings, of Boston. They have also sold the 36ft. speed 
launch Mercury to Mr. Charles Laidlaw, Jr., of Long 
Branch, and the cabin knockabout Raduga to Mr. Richard 
H. Swartwout, of New York. 

Joun B. KILieen. 


English Letter. 


THE announcement that the new Shamrock will be 
launched on the 17th (St. Patrick’s Day), has amply ful- 
filled the expectation that every opportunity will be taken 
for tuning the vessel up prior to her departure for the 
States. Of course, sundry reports have been current in 
the press as to her design, but not a single authentic item 
of news has transpired. If any deduction can be taken 
from the various reports current, it would seem that the 
new vessel will have an easier bilge than the first Sham- 
rock, and may therefore heel a little more easily to a light 
air. Some journals predict that the yacht will show 
some very startling innovations below water, but that 
will not be known until the launch. Similar statements 
are current as to the new defender. These cup racers 
have certainly grown very large in the matter of sail, but 
it appears to me surprising that they are not very much 
larger. Of course the difficulty of keeping the huge sail 
spread properly set is very great, but it is not insuperable 
where money is no object. The yachts hardly yet repre- 
sent what would be the ultimate outcome of a pure water- 
line measurement, and that appears to me to be the craft 
that is wanted. . 

Our coming racing season does not promise very well. 
There will be no regular large class, and though a new 
65-footer is building at Fairlie, that class can hardly be 
of much interest, as her only competitor will be Tully, not 
built for this rule. The name of the new 65-footer’s 
owner has not even yet been divulged. The 52-footer, 
Magdalen, has been sold by Baron de Forest to Italy. She 
did not race last year, although put in commission. The 
only new boat for this class is one designed by Alfred 
Mylne for Mr. W. Leuchars. It will be interesting to 
note how she sails with last year’s Fife crack. No 36- 
footers are building, and few boats for the smaller classes. 

The new “South Coast” one-design class has undergone 
yet another change. It was originally intended that the 
boats should be about the 36-footer size, and should cost 
from £600 to £800. Now it has been decided to make 
them larger, and they will cost £1,200. They are 38ft. on 
L.W.L., 11ft. beam, 57ft. over all, and will be about 42- 
rating. Eight are said to be ordered, and it is stated that 
there is an intention to limit the class to that number. If 
that is so, one must be glad, because it will interfere the 
less with open racing, but it may be-found that clubs will 
not be over ready to supply prizes for a self-organized 
and exclusive class of this nature. There was for a time 
some prejudice _ Sepinst the Clyde 20-ton one-design class 
because it was organised, ut it has always. been open 
to everyone who cared to build for it. The Solent Classes 
Y. R. A. has decided not to admit this new class into 
its list of classes, and it is therefore dependent on the 
spontaneous generosity of individual clubs. 

The handicap owners have failed, after all, to induce 
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AZTEC 
Designed by Gardner & Cox and owned by A. C. Burrage. Photo by N. L. Stebbins, Boston. ache 


the Y. R. A. to countenance handicap racing, even to the 
extent of appointing official handicappers. At the general 
meeting of the Association their scheme was rejected by 
33 votes to 23, and the Council’s own alternative was en- 
tirely unsupported. The truth is that no matter how well 
such regulations might work at the Thames and south 
coast regattas, they would break down at the Clyde and 
Irish meetings, which must take such boats as may come 
along, and classify them to suit each occasion. 

There is a brilliant opportunity now open to your power 
yachtsmen to teach Europe a lesson. We have been read- 
ing marvelous reports of the performances of some of 
your newest steam and motor boats, and the opportunity 
of seeing them would be hailed with delight. I will not 
conceal from you that in this country there is an un- 
worthy suspicion that the miles grow short towards the 
setting sun, and that some of your fliers might fail to 
maintain their highest records in a race over here. Well, 
there is an easy way of settling this little doubt, for Mr. 
Alfred Harmsworth has presented an International launch 
cup to the Automobile Club, and the first races will be 
held in Cork harbor about the middle of July. The class 
will be for launches of 4oft. over all, and there is no 
restriction as to power or dimensions. The cup will be- 
come a hotly contested trophy, and many visitors are ex- 
pected from the Continent to compete for it. The Auto- 
mobile Club will hold the races under the rules of the 
Marine Motor Association, which will present three 
souvenirs to the three best boats. You can send steam, 
petroleum or electric launches, but you will have to send 
fast boats, for, short as the time is, I hear of quite a fleet 
being built. Each country may send three representatives, 
but these must be entirely constructed in the country that 
they represent. Needless to say they are not required to 
come to this country on their own bottoms. It will be 
very interesting to note the types produced for these 
races. England holds the Gordon Bennett car cup, and 
will make a bold bid to defend the Harmsworth trophy, 
too. I know that the donor and the Automobile Club 
will be deeply gratified if some boats from the States are 
sent over. E. H. HAMILTon. 


The Steam Yacht Aztec. 


Aztec was designed by Messrs. Gardner & Cox for 
Mr. Henry C. Pierce, and built by Mr. Lewis Nixon 
at Elizabethport, N. J. Before the vessel was com- 
pleted she was purchased by Mr. A. C. Burrage, of 
Boston. Aztec is 263ft. over all, 216ft. waterline, 31ft. 
breadth and 14ft. draft. 


Sir THomas Lirton’s new challenger for the America’s 
Cup, Shamrock III., was launched on St. Patrick’s 
Day, March 17, at Denny Brothers’ yards, Dumbarton, 
Scotland. 

The weather was anything but pleasant in the. early 
morning, but as the day wore on it brightened up, 
stopped raining and the wind went down. Shortly after 
one o’clock Sir Thomas Lipton and his guests appeared 
on the platform that was erected under the bows of the 
new boat. The Countess of Shaftesbury named the 
yacht. As she broke a bottle of wine over the yacht’s 
bows the boat began to move slowly down the ways, 
and the Countess said: “I christen you Shamrock III. 
May God bless you and may you bring back the Cup.” 

Shamrock III. slipped easily into the water, and the 
launching was entirely successful, being accomplished 
without a hitch... Owing to the shallowness of the 
water off the yard, it was necessary to launch the yacht 
in pontoons, and canvas was hung over the sides for- 
ward and aft which, to an extent, concealed the over- 
hangs. As the yacht took the water the band_played 
“The Dear Little Shamrock,” and the Countess of Shaftes- 
bury and Sir Thomas Lipton were heartily cheered. 

After the launching the yacht was towed to Greenock. 


While the actual dimensions of Shamrock III. are 
not forthcoming, all the reports agree that the new 
vessel is a finely turned boat, more of a yacht and less 
of a machine than was expected. She is said to be 
about 14oft. long-over all and nearly goft. on the water- 
line. Her breadth is just over 22ft., while her draft 
is. practically 1oft. It was expected that the designer, 
Mr. William Fife, would take more over all length in 
the new boat, but the. reduction of breadth some 
18 or 20in. over Shamrock II., came as a surprise: 
The freeboard is higher than was expected, and the 
sheer quite straight. : 

Shamrock III. should be a wonderfully good light 
weather boat, as her fine lines and easy form ought to 
be easily driven by a moderate sail plan. The wetted 


surface and lateral plan have been greatly cut away, and 
the boat ought to be quick in stays,.and unless very 
well balanced may prove wild on her helm ina sea 
way. Fife boats are, however, invariably well bal- 
anced, and we may rest assured that the designer has 
—_ special attention to this feature in the new Sham- 
rock. 

The boat’s lighter construction enables her to carry 
more ballast in proportion to displacement than did 
either Shamrock I. or II. She is framed and plated 
with nickel steel. The deck is of aluminum, covered 
.with a material which gives a good foothold. The 
metal deck fittings are of steel galvanized, while the 
cleats are of wood. As was stated in these columns 
some months ago, the boat will be steered with a 
wheel. 

The mast, which was stepped the second day after 
the launching, is of steel, about 170ft. in length. The 
mast and topmast are all in one, and the spar is of 
less diameter than the one Shamrock II. carried. The 
same can be said of the boom (which is to2ft. long) 
and the gaff. These spars are also of steel. The bow- 
sprit is of pine and solid. 

Her sail area will not be much greater than was 
Columbia’s, and she will have only a moderate amount 
of canvas in the lower sails, but will swing a large 
club topsail. By so doing she can get a very advan- 
tageous measurement. This distribution of sail has 
several things to recommend it. In light weather she 
has a big sail well up in the air, and yet she can be 
put under very comfortable sail spread for bad weather 
by taking in the topsail. 

The workmanship on the boat is of the very highest 
order throughout, and the hull is exceptionally smooth. 
The entire hull is painted white, and this is relieved by 
a green stripe at the waterline and the rail. 

It is conceded by everyone who has seen the boat 
that she is by far the handsomest and most carefully 
designed boat ever turned out to challenge for the 
Cup, and whether she wins or loses she is a remark- 
ably fine vessel and reflects great credit on her de- 
signer. 





THE new boat building at Bristol for the defense of 
the America’s Cup, is to be named Reliance. The 
name is an improvement over any of the others sug- 
gested, and has the proper ring to it. There is some- 
thing about the name that conveys great confidence to 
all those interested in the success of the American 
boat in her coming races against the new Shamrock. 

Good progress is being made on Reliance, and the 
hull is almost entirely plated, although there is still 
a good deal of riveting yet to be done. The work of 
covering the lead keel with bronze plates has been left 
till the last, but it is expected that these will be in place 
in a few days. The steel boom is nearly finished, and 
the workmen have started to bend the plates for the 
steel gaff. Reliance will be put overboard about the 
middle of April. 


YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


The Williamsburgh Y. C. has arranged the following 
fixtures for the coming season: May 3, opening day; 
May 30, annual spring regatta; July 3-6, annual cruise; 
July 19, at Plum Beach; Aug. 16, ladies’ day; Sept. 7, 
Labor Day cruise; Sept. 27, open fall regatta; Oct. 25, 
club goes out of commission. 


Seventeen clubs were represented at the meeting of 
the American Power Boat Association, held at the 
Columbia Y. C., foot of West Eighty-sixth Street, New 
York City. The racing rules submitted by Mr. Henry 
J. Gielow were discussed and adopted after making 
several changes. The formula for rating electric mo- 
tors was changed from 950 watts to 750 watts to equal 
one horse-power. In rating gasoline explosive en- 
gines, the constant. divisor for two cycle engines, was 
changed from 600 to goo. The election of officers was 
postponed until the next meeting, which will be heid 
on April 29, 

Ree 


The second general meeting of the New York Y. C. 
will be held at the club house on Thursday, March 26. 


Rae 
Com. Tilford, of the Indian Harbor Y. C., has ap- 
ointed Mr. L. D. Armstrong. Fleet Captain, Dr. 


eandet P. Jones Fleet Surgeon, and the Rev. M. Geo, 
Thompson Fleet Chaplain. 
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Com. Arthur Curtiss James, of the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian Y. C., has appointed Robert W. Gibson 
Signal Officer. 

Rear 


The board of trustees of the Atlantic Y. C. has ap- 
pointed the house committee, which is as follows: 
Louis F. Jackson, Chairman; William A. Barstow and 
T. S. Negus. 

Ran 


The Royal Canadian Y. C. has prepared the follow- 
ing racing schedule for 1903: ; 

May 25—16ft. skiff class and 12ft. dinghy class. 

May 30—2sit. class and 14ft. dinghy class. 

June 6—First class, Murray Cup, and 2oft. class. 

June 13—30ft. class and 12ft. dinghy class. 

June 20—16ft. skiff class. 

June 27—25ft. class and 14ft. dinghy class. 

June 30—L. S. S. A. Regatta and cake walk cup race 
at Oakville. 

July 1—Queen’s cup race at Toronto, over 4oft. class, 
and L. S. S. A. regatta at Oakville. 

July 4—30ft. class and 12ft. dinghy class. 

July 11.—First class. Lorne cup and 2oft. class. 

July 18—16ft. skiff class L. Y. R. A. 

July 25—14ft. dinghy class L. Y. R. A. 

Aug. 1—2oft. class. 

Aug. 8—Canada’s Cup race and following days. 

Aug. 15—30ft. class, and 12ft. dinghy class. 

Aug. 22—2sft. class and 14ft. dinghy class. 

Aug. 29—2o0ft. class and 16ft. skiff class. 

Sept. 5.—First class cruising race. 

Sept. 12—Prince of Wales me race. 

Additional races for 16-footers will be held on the 
first and third Wednesdays of each month, from June 
3 to Sept. 2, inclusive, starting at 5:15 P. M. There 
will be a limit of one hour for these races. 

The club cups and challenge flag will be awarded to 
the yachts making the best average during the season, 
as follows: R. C. Y. C. challenge flag, to first class; 
Lansdowne Cup, to 30ft. class; Cosgrove Cup, to 2sft. 
class; McGaw Cup, to 2oft. class; Gooderham Cup, to 
16ft. class; Harman Cup, to 14ft. dinghy class; Barber 
Cup, to taft. dinghy class. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 
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On Saturday afternoon, March 21, the schooner Cru- 
sader IT. was launched from Mr. Robert Jacob’s yard, 
City Island. She was built from designs made by Mr. 
Henry C. Winteringham for Mr. Seymour L. Husted. 
Crusader II. is built of wood and will be used primarily 
for cruising. She is 97ft. over all, 68ft. waterline, 2oft. 
breadth aud oft. draft. 

Re 


The steam yacht Niagara IV., that was built at 
Morris Heights for Mr. Howard Gould, was launched 
on March 19. She is 111ft. over all, 1oqft. waterline, 
i2ft. breadth and 4ft. 2in. draft. Her contract calls for 
a speed of 23 miles. 


RRR 


Alice, the steam yacht built by the Marine Construc- 
tion and Dry Dock Company, of Mariner’s Harbor, 
S. I, for Mr. F. D. Underwood, was launched on 
March 21. She is 116ft. over al®, g6ft. waterline and 


17{t. breadth. 
R2are 


The launch building at Samuel Ayer’s yard, Nyack, 
from designs by Messrs. Gardner & Cox, for Mr. 


John Hanan, is 114ft. over all, 103ft. 8in. waterline, 15ft. 
gin. breadth and sft. draft. 


a2 ener 
Mr. William E. Cox has had a steam yacht built from 
designs by Messrs. Cox & King. She is to be known 


as Wakiva. The following description is 
Yachting World: 

On Monday afternoon, March 2, Ramage & Fer- 
guson, Limited, launched from their yard at Leith a 
finely modeled steam yacht, which has been built to 
the order of an American gentleman from the designs 
of Cox & King, Suffolk Street,‘ Pall Mall, London. 
The yacht is about 455 tons Y. M., the principal di- 
mensions being 16sft. b. p. by 25ft. 6in. molded depth, 
and is fitted with triple expansion engines having cylin- 
ders 15in., 24in. and 39in. diameter by 24in. stroke, 
steam being supplied from a large boiler working at 
180 pounds pressure. 

The yacht is very handsomely fitted, having dining- 
room and drawing-room on main deck, with a long 
shade deck above, on which are boats, charthouses, 
etc., while on the lower deck fore and aft of the machin- 
ery space are a number of state rooms and a social 
hall. The vessel is fitted with steam windlass, steam 
steering gear, electric light installation, hot water heat- 
ing and all the most modern appliances usual on high- 
class yachts. On leaving the ways the yacht was named 


Wakiva. 
RAR 

The famous old yacht Boadicea, which for years 
was the largest sailing yacht, being no less than 378 
tons, has come to an untimely end, and her master is 
in jail, convicted of casting her away. Known as the 
Ariadne, the Boadicea was lost off the coast of New 
Zealand. 

The English Court of Appeal upheld a judge’s order 
directing evidence on commission to be taken in New 
Zealand with the object of throwing fresh light, if 
possible, on the loss of the schooner. It turns out 
that she was bought for:2,000 guineas and insured for 
£20,000. The captain, Mumford, confessed to having 
received £400 to cast her away, but on a trial this 
statement was asserted fo be an invention, and T. C. 
Kerry, the owner of the Ariadne, was acquitted. On 
his own confession, however, Mumford was sent to 
prison. Mr. Kerry is now suing the underwriters for 
the insurance money.—Mail and Express. 


Mr. Edmund Randolph has sold his steam yacht 
Scud to Mr. Samuel Untermyer, 


from the 


Bile Bange and Gallery. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association, 


Cincinnati, O.—At the regular meeting of this Association on 
Merch 15 the following scores were shot. Conditions, 200yds., 
offhand, Standard target. Wind, tricky: 


ansipeountin 90 84 82 82 81 Roberts ........... 82 77 77 77 74 
CBBEED -cccccceswse 89 88 88 87 81 Jonscher .......... 81 79 77 74 73 
DE - cnnnsvcstewe 89 86 85 85 80 Trounstine ....... 78 77 72 70 68 
BEGUEE- scbsoresvoden 84 82 8076 74 Freitag ........... 78 73 73 71 69 
PO. ispsnccen 83 80 78 75 68 Bruns ............. 16 73 73 73 72 
eee 82 78 75 73 71 


Honor target: Nestler 20, Gindele 29, Payne 25, Hofer 26, 


Hoffman 25, Lux 21, Roberts 22, Jonscher 20, Trounstine 16, 
Freitag 18. 





Grapshooting. 
Satan aan 
Fixtures. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





March 23-26.—Brenham, Texas.—Twenty-sixth annual ‘State shoot, 
under auspices of the Texas Sportsmen’s Association. 

April 1-3.—Grand Island, Neb.—Consolidated tournament of the 
Buffalo Bill Gun Club, of North Platte, and the Grand Island 
Gun Club; two days targets, one day live birds. Managers, Geo. 
L. Carter, North Platte, and Gus Sievers, Grand Island. 

April 2-3—Des Moines, la.—Hopkins-Sears Company’s tourna- 
ment. 

April 2-3.—Indianapolies, Ind.—Two days’ tournament of the 
Limited Gun Club. ~ 

April 7-11.—St. Joseph, Mo.—Missouri State Game and Fish 
Protective Association’s twenty-sixth annual tournament and 
convention, under auspices of Metropolitan Gun Club. F. B. 
Cunningham, Secretary-Manager. 

*April 8.—Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club. L. B. Flem- 


ing, Sec’y. ° 

April 10.—North Hudson Driving Park, N. J.—Second annual 
individual Eastern championship at live birds; 20 birds, $10, 
birds included. 

April 10.—New Haven, Conn., Gun Club’s all-day tournament: 
John E. Bassett, Sec’y. 


Aug. 12-15.—Toronto, Can.—Annual tournament of the Dominion 
‘Trapshooting and Game Protective Association. A. W. Throop, 
Sec-y-Treas. or 

April 14-17.—Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Association’s 
fourth Grand American Handicap at targets, at Blue River Shoot- 
ing Park. One thousand dollars added to the purses. Elmer E. 
Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 111 Fourth avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 

May 16.—East Walpole, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Neponset 
Gun Club. Edgar Bills, Sec’y. 

April 18.—Glen Rock, Pa.—Open shoot for live-bird champion- 
ship of York county, Pa., and all-day shoot of Glen Rock Gun 
Club. Allen M. Seitz, Sec’y. : 

April 20.—Springfield, Mass.—Spring tournament of the Spring- 
field Gun Club. C. L. Kites, Sec’y. 

April 20.—Patriots’ Day shoot of the Haverhill, Mass., Gun Club. 
S. G. Miller, Sec’y. 

April 21-22.—Olean, N. 
ment. B. D. Nobles, ee > 

April 21-23.—Concordia, Kans.—Kansas State Sportsman’s Asso- 
ciation’s State shoot, under auspices of Concordia Blue Ribbon 
Gun Club: $300 added. F. W. Olney, Sec’y. 

*April 22-23.—Pittsburg, Pa—Herron Hill Gun Club. 
Vanaergrift, Sec’y. 

April 28-May 1.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation’s twenty-seventh annual tournament, under the auspices 
of the Lincoln Gun Club. F. E. Mockett, Sec’y. 

April 29.—Wellington, Mass.—Boston Gun Club’s annual team 
shoot. H. C. Kirkwood, Sec’y, 23 Elm street, Boston. 

May 4-6.—Tournament of the Mississippi Valley Trapshooters’ 
and Game Protective Association, under auspices of Vicksburg, 
Miss., Gun Club. 

*May 5-6.—Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withers, 
Sec’y. 

May 6-7.—Union City, Ind.—Parent Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 6-7.—Lafayette, Ind.—Lafayette Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 6-7.—Titusville, Pa., Gun Club’s annual tournament. T. L. 
Andrews, Sec’y. 

May 7-8.—Wilmington, Del.—Wawasett Gun Club’s target tour- 
nament. 

May 9-10.—Chicago, Ill.—Spring tournament of the Grand Cres- 
cent Gun Club. 

May 13-14.—Crawfordsville, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 13-14.—Dubois, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Dubois Rod and Gun Club. U. 
S. N. Crouse, Sec’y 

May 19-22.—Wissinoming, Philadelphia.—Thirteenth annual tour- 
nament of the Penfsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under 
auspices of the Florists’ Gun Club of Philadelphia. V. V. Dorp, 


Y., Gun Club’s fourth annual tourna- 


Harry 


Sec’y. 

May 21-22.—Kenton, O.—Shoot of the Kenton Gun Club. A. G. 
Merriman, Sec’y-Treas. 

May 24-26.—San Francisco, Cal., Trapshooting Association’s three 
days’ bluerock handicap tournament. Open to all; $1,500 added. 
Cc. C. Nauman, manager. 

May 26-27.—Dubuque, Ia., Gun Club’s fourth annual amateur 
target tournament. A. F. Heeb, Sec’y. 

*May 26-27.—Brownsville, Pa.—Brownsville Gun Club tourna- 
ment. W. T. Doherty, Sec’y. 

Mav 27-98.—Williamsport, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the West Branch Rod and 
Gun Club. H. A. Dimick, Sec’y. 

May 27-29.—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Two-day bluerock tournament of 
he orner Rod and Gun Club; $100 added. John V. Linker, 

ec’y. 

May 29-30.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. 

May 30.—Altoona, Pa., Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. G. G. 
Zeth, Sec’y. : 

May 30.—Tournament of the East Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting 
Association. 

May 30.—Newport, R. I.—Second annual tournament of the 
Aquidneck Gun Club. .J. S. Coggeshall, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Detroit, Mich.—Winchester Gun Club’s Decoration 
Day third annual tournament; all day. Rose system and average 


osrizes. Sliding handicap, 16, 18 and 20yds. D. A. Hitchcock, 
ec’ y-Treas. 
June 2-5.—Baltimore, Md.—Third annual Baltimore County 


shoot; three days targets; one day live birds; $500 in purses and 
prizes. Hawkins and Malone, Managers. 

June 3-4.—Boston, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Boston Shooting Association. 
O. R. Dickey, Sec’y. 

June 3-5.—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Sixth annual tournament of the 
West Virginia Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of Ohio 
Valley Shooting Association. 

June .—Greenville, O.—Spring tournament of the Greenville 
Gon _ Club. : 

**June, second week.—Memphis, Tenn., Gun Club’s tournament. 

une 78.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 

une 8-12.—Ossining, N. Y.—New York State shoot, under the 
auspices of the Ossining Gun Club. 

June 9-11.—Sioux City, Ia—Ninth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. B. Duncan, "y. 

June 9-11.—Cincinnati, O.—Seventeenth annual target tourna- 
ment of the Ohio Trapshooters’ e. Chas. T. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

*June 10-11.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. g 
Deniker, Sec’y. 7 

June 16-19.—Warm Springs, Ga—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Meriwether b. 
Chas. L. et Sec’y. 

June 16-18—New London, Ia.—Seventh annual midsummer tar- 
get tournament of the New London Gun Club. 
oa une 24-25.—New Castle, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. James 

so! 


a ee 
* 73.— . Gun Club’ . OH. 
und eee Pa., ub’s tournament. J. O’H 


July 8-9.—Huntsville, Ala.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 


ment, under the auspices of the Huntsville Gun Club. E. R. 
Matthews, Sec’y. 


**July, second week.—Shreveport, La.—Cadds Gun Club’s tour- 
nament. 


*July 21-22.—Beaver Falls, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. W. R. 
Keefer, Sec’y. 


July 30-Aug. 1.—Viroqua, Wis.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Viroqua Rod and Gun Club. 
Dr. R. W. Baldwin, Sec’y. tas 

Aug. 19-20.—Ottawa, Ill.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Rainmakers’ Gun Club. Paul A. 
Selember, Sec’y. . 

*Aug. 19-20.—Millvale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament: Wm. Buss- 
ler, Sec’y. 

a 1-2.—Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withero, 
Sec’y. 

Sept. 2-3.—Akron, O.—The Interstate Association’s tournament, 
a the auspices of the Akron Gun Club. G. E. Wagoner, 
Sec’y. 

*Sept. 23-24.—Ruffsdale, Pa., R. o 
Deniker, Sec’y. 

Oct. 6-7.—Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club’s tournament. 
L. B. Fleming, Sec’y. . 


Gun Club’s tournament. 





Oct. 20-21.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H. 
Denny, Sec’y. 
*Member of Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League. 


Chas. G. Grubb, Sec’y, 507 Wood street, Pittsburg. 
**Members of Mississippi Valley Trapshooters’ and Game Pro- 
tective Association. J. to Bradfield, Sec’y, Vicksburg, Miss. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Keen interest was manifested in the contest between teams of 
the Crescent Athletic Club and Boston Athletic Association, at 
Bay Ridge, L. I., last Saturday. There was a large number of 
visitors present to witness the match. At the commencement of 
it the visitors quickly took a strong lead, but the Crescent team 
soon thereafter made a stead gain to the end, and won by the 
large margin of 645 to 599. Each team had eight men and each 
man shot at 100 targets. The return match will be shot on 
April 4 at Boston, on B. A. A. grounds. 


Mr. F. B. Cunningham, secretary-manager, writes us that the 
twenty-sixth annual tournament of the Missouri State Game and 
Fish Protective Association, to be held at St. Joseph, Mo., 
April 7 to 11, inclusive, will offer a rare week of sport, as well 
as a splendid opportunity for practice to the shooters who con- 
template attending the Grand American Handicap at Kansas 
City the following week. There will be three days at targets and 
two days at live birds, under the same rules and conditions as 
will hold at Kansas City. 

R 


In Passaic, N. J., the Union Gun Club was formed on March 
19, with officers as follows: President, Colin R. Wise, of Passaic; 
Vice-President, F. VY. Carlough; Secretary, C. B. Axford, of 
Rutherford; Treasurer, Louis Lane. A Committee on By-Laws 
was appointed. The new club will shoot on the Boiling Springs 
Gun Club grounds, Rutherford, on the first and third Saturdays 
of each month. Targets for members, 1 cent; for others, 2 cents. 


The second annual individual Eastern live-bird championship 
will be shot at the North Hudson Driving Park, N. J., on April 
10. The conditions are 10 live birds, $10 entrance, birds included; 
handicaps 25 to 38yds.; class shooting, four moneys; a cup to the 
winner; two sets of traps. This event last year was held at 


Interstate Park, and was won by Mr. H. H. Stevens, of New 
Brunswick, N. J. 
z 


Mr. W. Fred Quimby has resigned his position with the West- 
ern Cartridge Company and accepted his old position as general 
sales agent of the American E. C. and Schultze Gunpowder Co., 
with Mr. Carl Von_Lengerke as his assistant. Mr. Von Lengerke 
last week was confined to his home, due to illness, but was con- 
valescing nicely, according to last reports. 


At Palm Beach, Fla., on Thursday, of last week, at the shoot 
of the Florida Gun Club, Mrs. Albert W. Goodrich, of Chicago, 
won the cup presented by Mrs. Frederick Edey, of New York, 
with 16 out of 25 targets. Miss Andrews, a Lakewood, was 
second. Miss Grace Ellis, of New York, was third. 


z 


In the contest for the Intercounty cup between teams of the 
Ossining and Poughkeepsie gun clubs, at Ossining, March 21, 
Ossining won by the somewhat italic score of 150 to 131. Mr. 


G. Hubbell won the handicap cup, his third win, and the final 
for absolute ownership. 
= 


Mr. Louis Williams, Jr., of Nashville, Tenn., was a visitor in 
New York last week, and the fore part of this week. He in- 
cidentally journeyed to New Haven on a visit to the Winthester 
Repeating Arms Co., which he represents in Alabama. 


z 


Mr. Bert B. Adams writes us as follows: “The Limited Gun 
Club, of Indianapolis, Ind., will hold a two days’ tournament at 
targets on April 2 and 3. The programmes are now in the hands 
of the printers, and will be mailed when completed.” 


a 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, secretary-manager, informs us that the 
Interstate Association has made arrangements to give a tourna- 


ment at Dubois, Pa., on May 13 and 14, under the auspices of th 
Dubois Rod and Gun Club. , r 
= 


_Mr. O. R. Dickey, of Boston, was a visitor in New York on 
Saturday of last week. He was identified with the members of 
the Boston Athletic Association, which shot so valiantly with 
the Crescent Athletic Club. 





Friday, April 10, the New Haven Gun Club will hold an all- 
day tournament; targets 1% cents each; $30 added. Luncheon 
served to shooters gratis. Mr. John E. Bassett is the secretary. 


Mr. A. G. Wing won the Story championship medal at Ames, 
Iowa, March 18, with a score of 24 out of a possible 25. There 
were nine other contestants for it. 


The renowned trapshooter, Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, arrived in New 


York last week. e€ contemplates a visit of about ten days’ 
duration in this effete hamlet. 


- 


The annual meting of the Missouri State Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association for 1903 will be held at St. Joseph, Mo., 
Tuesday evening, April 7. 


Early last week Mr. Frank E. Butler left New York bound for 
Ohio to attend the funeral of his brother, a sad mission indeed. 


There will be an all-day shoot on the grounds of the N t 
Gun Club, East Walpole, Mass., May 1 wee 


The next shoot of the Fulton Gun Club, of Brooklyn, L. I., 
will be held: on April &. ere 


The next shoot of the Hudson Gun Club, of City, will 
held on April 6 eat of Jone Ci a ee 
» 


Mr. John E. Avery, of Atlanta, Ga., was a visitor in New 


York last 
Beanarnp Wareas. 
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ON LONG_ ISLAND. 


New York County Gun Club, 


Rockaway Park, L. I., March 10.—The shoot of the New York 
County Gun Club was favored with delightful weather. There 
was a variable wind, northeast to southeast. Mr. Bissing won the 
special prize in the 25-target race. Quite a number of visitors, 
several of whom were ladies, witnessed the competition. Mr. 
Staples was high average with .832. Schortemeier was second with 
.830. Mr. Scott third with .730 per cent... ° 


L- 2) 3 4566.7 8 
20 20 20 20 20 20 20 % 
17:19 19 16 15 17:17 «17 
Diced ihe Mie: 40s tebe. cae ee 

910 91 .. 1 8 16 
16 15 7 10 12 14 16... 


$932 1310 718 .. 
+» oe 16 18 17 «17 19 17 
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M A N HATTA. a 
Crescent—Boston, 


Ridge, L. J., March 21.—The event of dominant interest 


Ba 
on the grounds of the Crescent Athletic Club to-day was the 
team shoot between the home club and the Boston Athletic Asso- 


ciation. Indeed, the event far exceeded the confines of club in- 
terest, for in New York and vicinity the mempers of the other 
clubs, the shooters in general, were keenly interested in the 
result of it. ee 

It was purely an amateur match. From start to finish it was 
conducted with the most punctilious courtesy by hosts and 
guests. Even little incidental matters, which so delicately inti- 
mate friendly good will, and which are so many times overlooked, 
were carefully observed by the Crescent committee. The flag of 
the Boston club flew over the flag of the Crescents, over the 
house. On the green, between the firing points and the traps at 
No. 1 set, was the legend in mammoth letters “Welcome B. A. 
A.” A parlor car, specially engaged, conveyed the visitors from 
the Bridge to the grounds. ea 

The contest was skillfully managed. It was expeditious and 
smooth in its action. The targets were above average as to the 
difficulty of shooting them. The light was very bad in the first 

of the race, owing to a heavily clouded sky, and some rain- 

‘all. The weather conditions were much better in the latter part 
of the race. ; 

The conditions were cight men on a team, 100 targets per man, 
for a $100 cup, for which each club pays one-half. 

The Werleman prize was won b r. E. H. Lott. The 
a silver loving cup, offered by the Crescent Athletic Clu 


rize, 
for 


high gun of the visitors was won by Dr. S. A. Ellis. The scores: 
‘eam shoot, 100 targets: 


Crescent A. C. 






D V B Hegeman.......... Savseed weeesus «eee 17 19 19 20-1 
E, BE Pe, ie csccccscveccsccesecs --» 18 16 18 18—70 
F T Bedford, Jr... --» 19 18 19 22—78 
A R Fish..........- = > = + 
TW Be Same, oc ceccvcccccccccccccccccevce 

EH Lott paneedheetacseeseecseescocberesseges 24 25 21 19—89 
G G Stephenson, Jr 22 23 20 20—85 
H M Brigham...........-cesscescsecvececeee 24 24 20 21—89—645 
T F. Baxter.....ccccvee aubehsthedeaonines aubes 

D W Edwards 

Dr'S A Ellis...:....ccose 

C M Howell.... 

R W Dennison...... esos 

Daniel Hallett 


Shoot-off for ‘Werleman prize, 25 targets: E. Hf. Lott 20, H. M. 
Brigham 20. ; 
Shoot-off, same conditions: E. H. Lott 22, H. M. Brigham 21. 
Handicap, 15 targets: L. M. Palmer, Jr., (1) 14, T. W. Stake (2) 
14, H. M. Brigham (0) 12, H. B. Stephenson (0) 11, H. B. Van- 
derveer 9. 
pier} 10 targets, handicap: L. M. Palmer, Jr. (0) 8, T. W. 


take (1) & 
Ur same conditions: T. W. Stake (1) 7, L. M. Palmer, 


. (0) 6. : 

Fees targets: Baxter 14, Ellis 12, Dennison 12, Gleason ll, 
9, Hill 9. : . 
“ies sen ets: Brigham 12, Ellis 12, Baxter 11, Dennison 10, 

Gleason 10, Hill 7. : 

Shoot-off, miss-and-out: Brigham 4, Ellis 3. 

Fulton Gun Club. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., March 23.—The day was a poor one for the 
making of good scores. The next shoot will be held on April 5. 
All welcome. P F 

The club handicap, 25 targets, was won by Mr. Keiser, with a 
total of 21. The scores were: Sees 19, Merten (4) 19, Smith (4) 


17, Schneider (3) 20, Hearne (4) 1 lifton 16, Mayser (6) 16, 
Wood (7) 17, Keiser (4) 21, Moore (1) 11. Sweepstakes were as 


follows: oe 
Events: 12346567 Events: 123 

Targets: 16 15 10 15 30 15 15 Targets: 15 15 10 15 30 15 16 
Schorty ..... 1113 914231111 Bissing ..... 5 3.. a, ib 
Merten ..... 8 9 2 61711 5 Mayser ..... 3 8 a 00, ae 
Smith ....... 811 5 717 810 Scott ....... 911 5 . : 
Schneider ... 710 3.. 20... | a ET, odie 
Gorgan ..... 6 6 21110.. 13 ee ae danalt Athen eecah ae 
Hearne .....10 8 7...... + Keiser ...... re Pree: 
Clifton cccccs 138 9 84. 0. ce oo Moore oeccee os 2 00. ob 








Wright’s Shoot. 


Carlstadt, N. J., March 19.—A papeeat day and large attendance 
made John Wright’s live-bird shoot a_ success. 


No. 1 was at 7 birds, $ entrance, 60 and 40 per cent., class 
shooting, as follows: 
H C K ee Si von can 2292924 FE Banks, 29........... 2212221—7 
E B Smit -.. sda 2211112—7 H C Patterson, 26....0112212—-6 


No. 2 was at 10 birds, $7 entrance, 50, 30 and 20 per cent., 
gest shooting: 


H , 90.....222221022— 9 F Muldoon, 29.....221222°01*— 7 
E B Smith, 28..... 0112021222— 8 H M Heflich, 30...0219022112— 7 
E Kepeccss 9 GH Pi , 30,...12222*11*— 8 
FS Wei 56.7: Semone — 9 WH Senders, 37. 22z10122"1- 8 
Reaes nders, 27.. = 

A Schoverling, 29..9222°222°2— 7 E A Meckel, 27....2122201121— 9 
J Martin, 29........ 10 

No. 3 was at 15 birds, $10 entrance, Rose system, ratios 8, 5, 
3 and 2. There were twenty entries: 
HC 1, 
EB SMB. dsc aode 
Banks, 29. ..3..:.. 
H M Hefiich, 
GH Piercy, 
J Martin, 29. 
HS Welles 
W H Sanders, 
E A Meckel, 
Be lees = 
F Gerbecholini, 28........csccercevecsecsereveseoees 















5a; Ec niinnkaseds dispataantebonnhetesitn « + -22212222000022*—10 

N Chiericati, 28 . 222112200*20222—11 

F Muldoon, 29. 13 

D E Gavin, 28. 02221210222—13 

Pi SON iin cine ates spo Gnd batedd ons = enh 42 100120101102120— 9 
Miss-and-out, $2: 

WRGRNED ics sisi Reeteea: 20 DOU ives cage. calepeties 

BI c20sccctee 2222221 J K Galls 

Interman 0 ee Bett eee 

Se 8. Sissons. ve 10 Interman 

Chiericati 211210 





Hudson Gun Club, 


Jersey City, March 22.—The scores made at. the last shoot of 
the Hudson Gun Club are appended. Some excellent scores 
were made by Messrs. Banta, Dudley, Staples, and C. V. L.: 


Events: 123 45 — Events: 123465 
DRE, ocbccecetce 2h 20 22 IT .. Hughes ........005 «. 18 2017.. 
SEE Scukodocesda Se ae he Ot Rat ecececencis 21 20 22 18 .. 
EEE ge dscnadvctes 20 23 20 23 .. eee sdevadsens WH Ww sie. 
Malcom ......0006 ee POE co ccendies 22 24. 
SOO cat cc.scckce 10 13 20-10 TORE Soci cecicce 8 9 
SEMEN iseiscdees Meas dete MOY sed eciveeces 18. 
ie eer errr li 10 12 2018 


James Hucues, Sec’y. 


Emerald Gun Club, 


The Emerald Gun Club, of New York, held its initial shoot 
for 1908 at Smith Brothers’ grounds, at Newark, on the most 
appropriate day, March 17. Our most popular new president, Mr. 
Patrick May, with a bit of the genuine trefoil in his hat, super- 
intended the arrangements, and Mr. Patrick Lovett was official 
scorer. 

Our oldest charter member, Dr. G. V. Hudson, being now but 
a high private in the rear rank at his own request, broke out_a 
few times, but was promptly sat on by one of the officers. He 
has been so long in harness as an officer of the club that he is 
well nigh irrepressible, and it requires stern discipline to bring 
him down to his proper present level; but, seriously, he is the 
o> most energetic member, and the Emerald Gun Club is his 
creed. 

The birds to-day were fast, as is usual on these grounds, as the 
wind, which was from the east for the past few days, changed 


we 
a x. 


ten i 


™~ 





COL. A, G. COURTNEY. 


to a fairly strong westerly wind about the time the shooting 
beges. Henry Koegel made a straight score, cutting down some 
good ones. 

Our treasurer, John Moore, came out with his white yachting 
hat, ornamented beautifully with green ribbons in honor of the 
day; but after missing the first and second birds, turned the hat 
inside out and scored six of the next eight, all one-barrel kills; 
he probably was shooting baking powder in the second. 


Hudson, 28........ 12220*1211— 8 J Fischer, 28........2112210022— 8 
MGs Khecéessod 0212222101I— 8 L Colquitt, 30...... 0002221222— 7 
Roeegel, 90....sccesd 2212212122—10 W ‘Catton, 28....... 0221222021— 8 
Schorty, 33......... 2212022222— 9 Van Valkenberg, 28.0202202212—7 
A Schoverling, 30. .2222202222— 9 P May, 28.......... 2020220222— 7 
FT Beet. Givestansd 0201210022— 6 F Hansmian, 28..... 0201210022— 6 
Voehringer, 28...... 2210000200— 4 W Hassenger, 30...1212201001— 7 
W Corbett, 25...... 1022002212— 7 *Cody «........+.ee0s 0010000w 
1. ne Miviecdaes 0011110011— 6 *Koch .............. 0202020w 

Reierson, 28..... 1121210012— 8 *C A Arthur........ 00211w 

* Guests. 

201 Peart Street, New York. MANHATTA, 


Trap at Newton, 


Newton, N. J., March 17.—A shoot was held here to-day, with 
scores as follows: 






Events: Ss :28..4..5..4 228 

Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 
oe ene 71% 912 914 9 14 
TE sscececness 9100 6H Sh eB 
Be ED Scvcvecess 815914913 ~ «9 15 
H Cahrs 812 9i1 912 6 14 
Morford tao ee Te 
TRIO ccaccccseves 8 13 10 14 913 8 13 
McManus OP var a. ke a nee 

05h tus ,uNRIOInN £$ BMY 
WE Sccecoce 9 1410 4713 7 «10 
Woodward 410 91 TN 99 13 

a ssteGeagele ya aly a 
Hoffman oe 'O:32. OO RF 
McClusky e's" 0%. > 3 *S* 
GPE vivckbecsesbese én "te 44, oe 8 SESS 
Backester soe: 6c oe ow Oe 
Mortain é 8 12 
Ee a a ee e ‘ee 4 10 
Resh > 5 6 
WG Sec kvecsecdusieadesedt . 8 10 
Brickner a 





Keystone Shooting League. 


Hoimessurc Junction, Pa., March 21.—I. Budd, of Pember- 
ton, killed all the birds he shot at, 25 straight. Geikler was a close 
competitor, killing 24 out of the 25. 

Budd’s 15 was the top score in the officers’ trophy event, with 
Geikler second with 14. The scores: | 

Club handicap, 10 birds, handicap rise: Budd 10, Geikler 10, 
Harrison 10, Darby 9, Landis 9, Fitzgerald 7. 

Officers’ trophy, 15 birds, handicap rise: Budd 15, Geikler 14, 
Darby 13, Fitzgerald 12, Harrison 10. 





Rocklacd Military Academy. 


Nyack, N. Y., March 21.—In the preliminary matches at the 
Rockland Military Academy traps to-day the winners were as fol- 
lows: 

First match, 10 targets: 

Second match, 10 targets: Lander broke 9. 

Third match, 10 targets: Creighton and Moeller 9 each. 

The 2%-bird handicap match resulted as follows: Creighton 22, 
Cha 18, Lander 19, Lydecker 19, Moeller 20, French 22, 
Gilson 2%, Potter 22. 

The ost shoot will be held on the home grounds, April 4 
at 3 P. M. 


Won by French, 10 straight. 





Col. A. G, Courtney. 


Arter a long illness, Col. A. G. Courtney died at his home in 
Syracuse, N. Y., on March 17. His death was caused by Bright’s 
disease, which later became complicated with dropsy. 

For many years he had traveled in the United States and 
Canada as a gun salesman and demonstrator. In that capacity he 
was eminently efficient. He was for many years, from 1884 to 
about 1899, with the Lefever Arms Co. Severing his business 
relations with that company, he accepted a position with the 
Remington Arms Co. e was phenomenally successful as a 
salesman. 7 

He was of powerful physique, though of late years the burden 
of flesh which he carried impaired his figure as to-any sugges- 
tion of athletic power. He possessed much native wit, and was 
famous for his readiness at repartee. There were no quips or 
quirks, however suddenly sprung, to which he could not respond 


promptly and keenly. 

He was born in Cees England, on a: 22, 1840, and there- 
fore was in his sizer orth year. While English by birth, he was 
an American by education, for while he was but little more than 
an infant in age, his father, who was a locksmith and gun-maker, 
settled in Syracuse, whence in 1849 he went to California to seek 
gold, amassed sufficient for the needs of a litetime, and was lost 
with all hands when the ill-fated Mayflower foundered in 1855. 

According to the best information obtainable, Col. Courtney’s 
serious business life began when, at ten years of age, he engaged 
as a grocery clerk, and his success may be inferred from the 
offer tendered to him by his employer in 1861; that is, a half in- 
terest in the store, and the securing of an army substitute for him 
at a high figure, $1,000. The spirit of the soldier was upon him, 
however, for he declined, enlisted, and went to the war, and he 
was where the fights were thickest and oftenest. He was in sev- 
enteen battles; South Mountain, Antietam, Chancellorsville, first 
and second Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, Bull Run, etc., passing 
through the numerous hardships and perils unscathed. He was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Major. He came to New York in 1863, 
where he remained about three years, thence went to Rouse- 
ville, Pa., in the oil, region, where he ran a hotel and livery 
stable, and amassed a large fortune. Next he ran a hotel and 
opera house in Waverly, New York, about three years, till 1872 

ext, after a brief stay in Virginia City, Nev., he went to San 
Francisco, where he engaged in mining stock deals, and after a 
stay of six years had amassed another fortune. Next, after a 
short stay in Syracuse, he engaged in business in Montreal and 
lost a great deal of money. 

In 1879 he opened an elegantly fitted café in Syracuse. He was 
identified with shooting from his childhood. In the early stages 
of glass ball shooting he won many prizes. His best score was 
98 out of 100. He won the diamond medal of the Onondaga Club 
five times, tieing for it with a then famous shot, Geo. C. Luther. 
The tie was shot off on 10 birds, and it required 80 birds to 
settle the tie, Col. Courtney winning by 4 birds in the last 10. 
At the G. A. H., Interstate Park, L. i. 1900, he killed all his 
birds in the events of the first two days, and was one of the con- 
testants who killed 25 in the G. A. H. and shot in the final for the 
cup; he lost his fifth bird dead out. Years ago he was famous 
as an unconquered amateur boxer, a powerful athlete and a cour- 
age which no danger would daunt. He was a thirty-second degree 
Mason. 





WESTERN TRAP. 


Cuicaco.—The Darrow bill, House, No. 617, prohibiting the 
shooting of live pigeons at the trap or the owning of pigeons 
for such purposes, has gone to the Committee on Fish and Game. 
Mr. Castle, the same gentleman who was so efficient in the work 
on House Bill 604, states that he is opposed to the Darrow bill, 
and will make all efforts within his power to prevent its passage. 


E. Hovcu. 





Nonpareil Gun Club, 


Cuicaco, Ill., March 21.—Regular club shoot, 50 targets each 
at Watson’s Park: Roll 40, Willard 39, Barto 31, Amberg 36. 
Sweepstakes: 


Events: 1 2 3 e& Events: 23 

Targets: 15 15 10 Targets: 15 15 10 

GERD: occccccvcccscveccce Ue Oe MND Side crccideseculackes 14 15 10 

WOME. de cednconcsncawas ro ge er ll 6 9 
J. Watson. 





Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 


Povucukeersiz, N. Y,, March 19.—Because of our match with 
Ossining for the Intercounty cup being scheduled for Saturday, 
March 21, Capt. Traver called the boys out to-day for regular 
weekly practice. There was such a general feeling among those 
present that Thursday should be the day for regular weekly 
shoots, instead of Saturday, that it is probable that that day wiil 
be given preference. By holding these mid-week shoots it is 
hoped to have the effect of bringing out more shooters, as many 
of our members are business men, who find it almost impossible 
to attend the Saturday shoots. Several members, too, who are 
members of the Golf Club, would no doubt attend the shoots on 
Thursday, but who could not attend conveniently on Saturday, 
and as these gentlemen rank among our best shots their attend- 
ance is of no little importance to the club. Capt. Traver is 
going on a six weeks’ trip through the West, and will attend the 
Consolidated tournament of the Buffalo Bill and Grand Island 
gun clubs, at Grand Island, Neb., April 3. To-day’s scores follow: 


Events: 1 2 





; 23 45 6 7° Shot 
Targets: 25 25 25 25 26 2515 at. Broke. 

Traver Redsheedsaseansabendsesesees 22 22 22 2020... .. 125 106 
Perkins — tt et ea 100 76 
*Du Bois 19 13 151715.... 118 79 
Winans 18181618 21... .. 126 91 
os ade dadadenwecacetamasedddtes 4a eS ost sd 15 56 
Hadden oo OP an 6a ws 50 31 
Marshall os - 20 16 16 12 90 64 
SE A cab nadattiddsattaaieddicétesd 146 ia eerds da 6 4 40 10 


*Du Bois drops out of event 5 after eighteenth round. 

_ March 21.—That “there is many a slip Sawin the cup and the 
lip” has again proved too true. Further information can prob- 
ably be found in this same paper. SNANIWEH. 





Winchester Gun Club, 


Detroit, Mich.—Without attempting any explanation of the 
pee attendance, the scores of the regular shoot, March 21, are 
erewith placed on record. The handicaps are for the fifth 
(trophy) event only: 


Events: 1234656 Events: 123456 
Targets: 10 10 15 15 25 25 Targets: 10 10 15 15 25 25 
Bates, sess 2 saan fcegett, Masks +4. os ua se ae 
eid, 18...... " eee 
Hitchcock, 16.. 812 .. .. 19 19 ae a eee 
Ford, 16....... . +. 6 9.. 1818 Rye a" 





M, S. G. and F, P. A, 


_ The programme of the Missouri State Game and Fish Protec- 
tive Association’s twenty-sixth annual tournament, to be given 
under the auspices of the Metropolitan Gun Club, St. oseph 
Mo., April 7-11, can be obtained of the secretary, Mr. F. B. Cun- 
ningham, to whom, care Brown Transfer and Storage Co., guns 
and ammunition, oe Prepaid, may be forwarded. Targets 2 
cents. Live birds 2 cents. r. Fred Whitney will have charge 
of the cashier’s office. Handicaps, 16 to 22yds. Two sets of 
traps, Sergeant system. Handicaps, live birds, 26 to 32yds. Han- 
dicap committee: Messrs. C. W. Budd, H. M. Davis, Alex. D. 
Mermod, J. W. Bramhall and Chris. Gottlieb. Money divisions, 
35, 30, 20 and 15 per cent. ere are twelve similar events for 
each of the days, April 7, 8 and 9; 15 and 20 targets, entrance 
$1.50 and $2; added money $10 and #12. On the fourth day there 
are three events: Event A, State Association team medal, 15 
birds per man, 60 to team; entrance $20, birds extra. Event B 
State amateur wing shot championship, 35 birds, entrance $12.50: 
30yds. rise. Event C, Interstate championship cup, open to the 
world, 25 birds, entrance $12.50. Fifth day, Event D, 25 birds 
entrance $20, handicaps 27 to 33yds. ” 





All communications intended for Forest anp Srreau should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstntnc, N. .Y., March 21.—Victory again perched on the 
banner of the Ossining Gun Club to-day when the Poughkeepsie 
Gun Club sent down its valiant team of seven to try and’ win 
back the Intercounty cup, which they had, it seemed to us at 
the time, over long. The out-of-town ceive were up against a stiff 
game, for it is hard work to beat this club on its om Pa, 
True, they won down here before, but then Buckley made 23 out 
of 26, and this time only made 11; but a straight by him this time 
would mot have changed the result. This makes two wins for 
Ossining and one for Poughkeepsia. The up-tiver boys are 
‘entitled to try again at any time they may elect. 

The handicap cup was shot for to-day. G. Hubbell and A. 
Rohr each had two wins for it, “ue but one more to win it 
Yor good. Hubbell did the trick, breaking 21 out of 25, with a 
handicap of 6 misses as breaks. J. M. Terwilliger did the scoring, 
and he was O. K. at the game. Over 1,500 targets were thrown 
in two and one-half hours. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


T Waskbare ..0.ccccsrsecscccesccvtes 1112111111111911111111111—25 
C Blandford ......ccccssccvcscevccses 1111111111011111111111011—23 
W Clarke ...ccrccccvcccccscscvevceses 1111101111111011011111111—22 


A. Bedell ...crcccccccvccvcsccvescvees 2011111111111110111111100—21 
H. Bissing. .. be - »1101011111110011111111011—20 
W Coleman - -1110111110101011111111011—20 





Sb WE. cavcsccenconevenaessersepene ~ .-1110100111110111110111110—19—150 
Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 

Te 1111111010111111111111011—22 

OE PRES dient ccesuscce cetcnccbowt 1111101100111111111111011—21 









pevoessesve 1111110111010111110111101—20 
. --1011100111111001110111111—19 
. «-1011110111111101110010111—19 


A Traver ..... 
H Winans 
A Duboise ... 








| Briggs ; . --1111101110011110111011101—19 
OD ERGOT, | 60 cdvdsocivioscobcavecssed 0000111001011011100100001—11—131 
Other events: 
Events: Nae ot, ae Te Tig ee | 
Targets: 10 10 10 & B 
¥ Buckley ee see 
H Wieans. eos ; 
A Duboise : a eee ee 
TUE  Coccwencosdbosdeues i. See cek” ah ge 
i} ins WD DO 8 xs of 
4 Taltiman eye te. on. “n 
*A ‘Traver 7 8 6 2 2% 
EE i.<suncnnsdppsvessnabevonsbaek Ss 2 Osa ae 
fT cc ppbovwccncctrabsesenvaese sens ce tio = Ee 
PE: Wisco citys onpeseukecnth haan HnwMW TED. BS 
EL, Ms cricosbenshvbrvegspsveseeres it et a ie 
RUS Geabavsabepsosseaneerassposseaes owt s ee 
PET PE |. coicsensebateerdocsensesteben ws oo” Bee 
W Clark ; 7 .. on 
A Bedell .. ss: ae. o>. ae oe 
W Fisher ... 2° on. oe - 
DT TE cencvcecscvccenetescacnencysccecnes : Te ee 
i. Sabb acoaghbenstnesseanwbosabasaneey ’ 8 + 
ec ccne co cash nbbanbrebhar - we be. 2 ee 
i . UEr o<cbcanlokbaetensshaecbaneseneee & mk. ae, ‘oo ae 
EP PEND: avacevnotsscnscebscetcsneecannsees ee Gat ad. oh) ae 
SUE Saubesrsibescpsadhoaenambbhaeabeehs 5 


Figures after the names denote misses as breaks, which apply 
in event No. 6 only. * denotes shot along. Tallman got high 
average, .92 per cent; Blandford, 91 per cent. 

Cc. G. B. 


Ames Tournament. 


Ames, Ia., March 18.—The one-day tournament of the Ames 
Gun Club was well attended. The programme had eight 15 and 
four 20 target events. No money was added, but four high 
average prizes were given to high men. W. B. Linell, of El- 
cera, won first. He averaged .935. C. B. Adams, of Rockwell, 
wor second; John Frees third, and H. Watson fourth. 

The shooting was from one set of traps, Sergeant system; tar- 
gets thrown about 50yds. ; 

There were ten entries for the Stony County Championship 
medal. A. G. Wing broke 24 out of a possible 25 and won the 
medal without a tie. Dr. Procter, the holder, got 22. 

Henry Steege, of Waterloo, and W. B. Linell, of Eldera, then 
shot a 25-target match for a purse of $10, Linell winning with 25 
straight. 





Events: 123 45 67 8 9101112 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 201515 20 Total. Av. 
“ae 14 13 20 14 13 17 14 15 17 13 14 20 184 -920 
Se | MRED, cccsscesee 13 1419131119 91016111319 167 -835 
#® A Johnson....... 11 111910121811 9,18 13 10 15 157 . 785 
& C Peterson....... Pt RS Pe eee es ~ gabe 
C B Adams......... 15 13 20 15 14 19 14 15 17 13 13 18 186 -930 
C M Proctor 31218 8 15 11 12 16 12 14:18 160 800 
IDE sccensbeos 313 14 12 20 14 12 19 14 1417 181 -905 
} Peterson ... 14 19 13 12 16 14 14 18 1412 19 179 895 
H Watson 14 19 12 18 13 1417 15 15 18 183 -915 
A E Smith 13 14 12 18 13 13 18 15 14 19 181 -905 
J E Maitland....... 12 11 16 13 10 18 12 12 18 14 14 19 169 845 
E G Wallace........ 11 13 17 14 12 19 16 14 18 13 13 20 176 895 
W B Limell......... 15 13 19 13 12 19 15 15 19 14 13 20 187 935 
SO Serr 13 13 20 13 14 18 15 10 15 15 13 18 177 885 
H R Patterson...... OS BO SR £0 G.S8 i's. as Ss 0s Sis 
Be aa oe 38/3 as as ss 
BION se cwvcecseses Be bh OD ie ER Se ee sen*de RE ob 
J Buckwalt.:........ «. By. .<BRaD.... BB 
C5 DHGROED kvicsvasess co co 0s 06 on vo . 13 13 12 18 


+ ccs tee 


J A Johnson........ oe 0 08 oe 
Story County Championship medal, $1 entrance: 







A Witte oc ccccccceeseccovecssepecyccses 1111121911111111111111011—24 
W W Talbott... cccccccccccsccvvcecsccccce 1011101100000110000110111—13 
BP BP BOR. oc cwccccccsnsccesscacecccccses 0111111111111011110111011—21 


C M Proctor. ~ -1111111010111111111111011—22 
J Abrahams.. . .0010011101111110111111111—19 
eee . -1110111111111110101111011—21 
So RENEE sw nnc kb Ses GEPe bo00sss nenecansane 1011111101110011011011100—17 
LA GUD Shen cnenes woneuscenseee 0101110111011101101111100—17 
Tallman . .- -0111101010011110011101111—17 
House 1011010011111010011111111—-18 

A. G. Wing won medal. 

Special at 26 targets, for a purse of $10: 





i oss sevassnssageesoeneeesbessaten 1111111111101111111011011—22 
We BP BAM ccccncccccdttavesciiedivesuied 1291111111111111111111111—25 
HAwKEYE. 


Monte Carlo Incident. 


Tue following excerpt, a part of a review of the trapshooting 
situation as it concerns cruelty and honesty, is taken from the 
Country Gentleman, London, England; of March 7, and is pre- 
sented for what it may be worth in respect to foreign trap- 
shooting: 

“Possibly the betting element is not so pronounced in America 
in connection with pigeon shooting as it is in our gun clubs; 
but such actions as that decided only on Saturday last by Mr. 
Justice Channell in the King’s Bench Division throw a strong 
side-light on the amount of. money wagered by pigeon shooters at 
Monte Carlo, as well as adding one more story—true or false, we 
need not here inquire—to the many tales that been told con- 
cerning the tricks resorted to by dishonest gamblers. In that case 
Mr. . S. Siever, of Toddington Park, Bedfordshire, the 
well-known race horse owner, was sued by M. G. Besnard, 
a Paris bookmaker, for £2,000, said to have been won by 
him from Mr, Siever in an hour. Mr. Siever declined to pay, on 
the ground that he believed he had been swindled, stating that he 
had ascertained that the shooter, a well-known competitor, whom 
he had been induced to bet on killing his bird, had had charges 
of powder in his cartridges, but no shot. Whether this statement 
be true or false, such tricks are not unknown in pigeon shooting, 
there being so many opportunities of poems them in one form 
or another upon unwary sportsmen. It is not long since a bank- 
ruptcy examination elicited the fact that a young shooter had been 
cheated out of thousands by his cartridges having been fraudu- 
lently filled up with sand instead of shot, with the result of course 
that when money in large amounts was wagered he always missed 
his bird. Mr. Siever won his case, having declined to pay be- 
cause he was smart enough to have observed, or believed he 
observed, that the shooter he was putting his money on fired 
three yards under the pigeon, and that the second barrel fired at 
the bird (which must cme been somewhat of an ‘owl’), when it 
had settled a few yards from the on point, showed no mark 
upon the mat below where it rested. It seems strange that the 
shooter, if he knew there was no shot whatever in his gun 
should have thought it necessary to aim three below his 
bird in order to avoid killing it by so doing. ¢ must surely 
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have been making assurance doubly sure. Be that as it may, there 
seems little question that much money is sometimes won by 
fraudulent means in pigeon shooting contests.” 

In the same journal, a correspondent, Verax, touches upon the 
mw as follows: 

“The evidence given by Mr. Siever in the action heard before 
Mr. Justice Channell on ae, last is a yy ae, 
on the practices apparently prevalent in pigeon shooting at the 
traps. TE his statement can be corroborated by independent 
evidence there can be no doubt that an ingenious attempt was 
made to swindle him out of some thousands of pounds at the 
Monte Carlo Gun Club a year aE . The attempt did not suc- 
ceed, it would appear, because Mr. Siever, as it happened was 
smart enough to detect the trickery, thou he may. probably 
have been enabled to do so only by the accident that the pigeon 
fire at was a tame one, and alighted elose to the shooter, who 
in the ordinary course of things could not have failed to kill it 
with his second batrel. The citcutmstatices showed that the trap- 
ping at all events at Monte Carlo was honest, for it would have 

een very easy for dishonest trappers to have sent out a fast- 
flying; strong, wild bird that would have been very difficult to hit 
even by good shooting, and very easy to miss by the reverse, 
without attracting attention or remark. But if Mr. Siever’s view 
be correct as to what really happened, not only the shooter, but 
also his loader, must have Lone in the secret in conjunction with 
the bookmaker, who plunged on what would have been a certainty 
for him if he had only been paid the amount of his bet. 

“The case certainly shows the many opportunities afforded 
shady sharpies for picking up considerable sums of money dis- 
honestly behind the live-pigeon traps, and the publication of Mr. 
Siever’s evidence, so long as it stands uncontradicted on oath, 
must go far to throw greater discredit than ever upon the so- 
called sport. It has always been assumed that the proceedings 
at Monte Carlo were beyond suspicion of chicanery; and if such 
practices as have just been referred to are possible there, can we 
believe that they are unheard of at other competitions, where the 
rules are not quite so strictly observed, and where therefore 
there are greater openings for fraudulent trickery by which sharp- 
ers profit and honest men lose their money? 


Kansas and Missouri Traps. 


Tue growth of interest in trapshooting heretofore mentioned 
in this correspotidence, as pertaining to the Mississippi and 
Missouti valleys, is becoming steadily more apparent as the sea- 
son advatices. Ofte evidence of this is the fact that estimates of 
attendance at the Grand American Handicap are rising steadily 
as the date approaches. It is pretty well assufed that the States 
of Kansas and Nebraska alone will furnish over fifty entries. 

At Kansas City on the 15th inst., B. F. Cunningham won the 
Missouri State ¢hampionship from Harry Tipton in a match at 
25 live birds. The contest was a nice one, being a tie from the 
fourth to the thirty-fifth round in the miss-and-out. 

Walter Howe won the Troisdorf target championship at Kansas 
City on a score of 44 out of 50. 

On the 17th the Carthage-Joplin, Mo., Gun Club defeated the 
Weir-Scammon, Kans., Gun ub in an intercity ten-man team 
contest. It was the second win for the Missourians, but by so 
close a margin that nothing was left to spare and it is under- 
stood that the series is to be continued. 

In a short sweepstake programme on the same date, H. Pierce 
was high gun without a tie. Dave Elliott and Holmes tied for 
second. ‘The tournament was held on the grounds of the Weir 
City club, whose members. nicely entertained the visitors. The 
scores: 


Missouri State Championship: 
Commmingham « ..05s0s800scbedeos 2 122222%22222212222222222—33 
Tipton = ons cnscdontevetadnesbaae 11210121222122222%2222111121122222*—32 
Troisdorf medal, 50 targets: Coe Norton 38, Cockrill 34, 
Hickman 39, Scott 30, Cunningham 37, Rickmers 36, Greninger 38, 
Kirby 41, Home 44, Campbell 38, Elliott 35. 
The following was shot at Weir City, Kans., March 17: 


Carthage-Joplin Team. 





Sidway ......+.0. 11.111111111101100001101011111100111111911111111110—49 
Tolger .<istuvews 111100011110100101101111010111111101101110111100L1—36 
J P Leggett..... LOLLLLLILOLLIDITL DDT OT didi titisi—ao 
DOWER .iscccsty 10111111117111111100111001111110011011101111111011—41 
LOYMC osccccvesss 11110110111111111111001011101111101111111011111100—40 
Geo Leggett..... 01111101110011111111001011111110111111111011111111—40 


Dr Gintry 1111110000111.0011111011111111111011110111111111111—41 


H Dixon... - -01111111100101110101111110111111111110011101111111—40 
Hubbard --1101101010011100100011011.0001 000111111110101110111—30 





KERR. co sscivn 11111011011001111111100111110110110111100111111111—39 


o 392 
Weir-Scammon Team. 

Mackie ......... 11101111111111101101110111111110111111111111111111—45 

McDonald .......11101101010110110100111010010111001001011101011111—30 








Scranton 11001111.110011111111191131111111111111100111110111—43 
Morton 10101111111011101111011111111001100011001001101101—34 
Holmes ......... 01111111001111001111110011111111001111111110111111—40 
EE WOONOE hv sdsves 11.111110011.191111111110111111101011111111111110111—45 
ie, 11101100111111111111011010011111001111111010011111—38 
Mawe0m 650.0000 10111111111111111110111110011111101101001111010011—39 
rere 01101001110110101110010111111110011101011101110101—33 
PUNT s000 00000 11111001101111110111111011011111111100111111111011—41 
390 
Sweepstakes: ’ 
Events: 12346567 6 7 
Targets: 10 10 15 10 20 15 25 15 25 
DAVE. Kussws< 7 81410 20 12 21 10 20 
Scranton ... 7 812 816 925 14 21 
Sidway -10 910 619 9.. os oe 
Folger 5 a Oe oe ca oe = 
H Pierce.... 10 9 12 10 18 15 20 12 
Murphy - 81012 8141119 se 
Graham ..... $89 8... = 
Mawson © GD ss «oe a Bh <0 
G Pierce » 4... BS. ® on. ° 
Reet. cc. DO BB Foe oe 5 oe. ve 
io ES 7 813 71514 21 
Baker ....... 7 610 61319 
Eee cesksuotws oO Die © ss 
Mackie ..... 8 712 71413 20 


M. V. T. S. and G, P, A. 


A CORRESPONDENT sent us the following clipping, which will be 
of special interest to Southern shooters: 

Secretary J. J. Bradfield, of the Mississippi Valley Trapshooters’ 
and Game Protective Association, states that an additional prize 
is to be competed for during the 1903 tournaments. 

The prize, Mr. Bradfield states, is an $80 gun, winner to have 
choice of any gun on the market. It is donated by the Peters 
Cartridge Company, of Cincinnati, O., through their able and 
popular representative, Mr. Maurice Kaufman. The first chance 
to compete for this handsome prize, together with the numerous 
other trophies now in competition, will be at the tenth tounna- 
ment of the Association, to be held at Vicksburg, Miss., by the 
Vicksburg Gun Club during May, which promises to be particu- 
larly interesting. : 

Any further information will be cheerfully furnished by the 
secretary of the Association, Mr. J. J. Bradfield, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Nothing has done the shooters so much good of late as to see 
the face and figure of their accomplished and hard-working sec- 
retary out among them again, and all are hoping that Brad will 
get a look in for that $80 gun. 

The members of the Vicksburg Gun Club are going to have 
their shooting grounds in fine shape this spring, and expect the 
usual fiumber of crack shots, professional and amateur, at the 
target during the May tournament. 


Raleigh Gun Clb. 


Rateicu, N. C., March 17.—Although our regular shooting 
season does not begin until the middle of April, we will have an 
occasional shoot between now and that time. We had the pleas- 
ure of entertaining Mr. J. A. R. Elliott to-day, and were well 
paid by the good shooting he gave us, as well as the large at- 
tendance given us by representative business men and ladies of 
our city. Mr. Elliott’s manner and shooting endeared him to 
our members, and we will always be glad to have him visit us 
when_convenient to do so. is lo} t run was 81 straight. 
Mr .J. I. Johnson, president of our club, and a good shot for 
om cutters, wee 0 Sane sound wih ott 8 seam le 100. 
ee, pee another member, shot well, breaking out of the 

t 50. 

Our magautrap was in perfect working order. Out of 800 tar- 
ee oy <7 — iene natcretenhens 

is is a great help to the shooter. 











[Marca 28, 1903. 





The weather was an ideal spring day, not too warm, with no 
wind stirring; in fact, there was no excuse a shooter could at- 
tribute his missing a target to. -We appreciate the visits from all 
gun and powder ses and hope to have quite a number with 
us tre season closes. The following scores were made, shoot- 
ing at 100 targets: Eliott 97, Johnson 982, Tennessee 86, Arthur 


Seeoting at 60: Patker 41, Ellington 41, Gowan 40, Gray 30, 
Walters 
hooting at 25: Riggan 13. R. T. Gowan, Sec’y. 


Schenectady Gun Club. 

Scnexectapy, N. Y.—The following scores were made on the 
home grounds of the Schenectady Gun Club this afternoon, and as 
the weather conditions were anything but pleasant, the scores are 
remarkably high. A strong wind from the southwest was preva- 
lent during most of the afternoon, with rain squalls that made i 
hard to see the targets, especially the low ones, when not against 
the sky background. Borden, H Greene, Levengston and 
Warnick were high guns, averaging 96, 9%, 93 and 92 per cent. 
respectively, Borden missing “7 4 out of 100, and ending with 
a brilliant run of 58 straight. r. Levengston also made a run 
of 50 straight during the afternoon. Messrs. Greene, Levengston 
and Warnick stood at 18yds., and Borden at 16yds. 

The occasion was the spring tournament of the members of the 
Schenectady Gun Club, with rather novel conditions of shooting 
at 100 targets in four 25-target events, the highest four scores 
of 26 each to count on four different Saturdays out of the seven 
Saturdays from March 14 to April 25, inclusive, for prizes. 

The following is the full score of the afternoon’s shoot: 






Events: 1. 3.33 °'§ 

Targets: 2% 25 25 26 ~Broke. Av. 
Hd PL. tcscnbns vepeesees 32238338... 96 -960 
EE EE GrGOMO. 2. .cccc00es woe 24 24 24 23 24 119 -952 
H M Levengston, Jr. sos ae a ese 93 -930 
S K Warnick......... +. 24 22 24 20 2 114 -920 
M Grimes ....... Se Uo ae 45 -900 
A A Green.... a aioe eae 44 880 
V Wallburg .... ae ee “os os 64 853 
Ws ac oe -- 2 21 19 19 2% 103 -824 

Christopher... pan a ee aa oe ee 19 -700 
Cc H  cpescanavtncsatae a ee 5” eo 56 146 
OL a.rcdecepeonbsocenes moe we wn 74 -740 
CED accosschnctanssérvases ane 53 - 706 


V. Watizure, Capt. 





Florists’ Gun Club, 


WissinominG, Pa., March 21.—The six events made a total of 
100 targets. Mr. N. R. Nevergold scored 89 per cent.; W. K. 
Park was second with 87 per cent.: 





Events: 123 465 6 Events: 

Targets: 15 15 20151520 Targets 
Coleman ....... 41L1b1.... Hamill sivednss 
Nevergold ..... 18 13 19 14 13 17 mere 
Mrs Park....... 131117 9 916 ebster ° 
Weinman 12 8 9.. 815 J R Pharo be 

Mn stees 121418141316 Ridge .......... .. .. 
Haywood .. 11°12 1412-10 .. George ......005 oe os 
pe eee SE bb Pe en “ere 
Westcott ....... 10111210.... 








Answers to Correspondents. 
=e 


Settler, New York.—l, What are the prospects of procuring a 
rant of land in the State of California under the Homestead 
zaws? 2. The counties in which the grants are available? 
3. Where intending settlers should make application? 4. Is land 
dear in California? Ans. 1. Any citizen of the United States may 
take up public land to the amount of 160 acres under the Home- 
stead Act. 2. Counties in which there is still unoccupied public land. 
3. The nearest local land office. 4. Improved land is dear. Un- 
improved land on whicli water cannot be brought is worthless. 
We “rn your writing to the General Land Office, at Wash- 
ington, a4 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Three-Day Tour to Washington. 


UND&R THE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED SYSTFM OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD, 


Tue next Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-Conducted Tour to 
Washington leaves Monday, April 6. Rate, covering railroad 
transportation for the round trip, hotel accommodations, and 
eraneler of passenger and baggage, station to hotel in Washington, 
$14.50 from New York, $13 from Trenton, $11.50 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other points. These rates cover 
accommodations for two days at the Arlington, Normandie, Rigg 5 
Ebbitt, Shoreham, Cochran, Gordon, Barton, or Hamilton hotels. 
For accommodations at Regent, Metropolitan, National, or 
Colonial hotels, $2.50 less. Special side trip to Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel rates after ex- 
piration of hotel coupons. . 

For itineraries and full information apply vo ticket ents; 
Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth avenue, New York; 4 Court street, Brook- 
lyn; 789 Broad street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 

ssistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phil- 
adelphia.—Adv. 





How many tears have been shed, and how much unprintable - 
language used over shooting and fishing footwear, can never be 
known. What is known is this, that nothing contributes so 
much to the comfort of angler or hunter as good, easy, durable 
shoes or boots. Messrs. Witchell Sons & Co., of Detroit, Mich., 
manufacturers of high class sporting footwear, confine their 
efforts to this one line, and ae be > to have succeeded, 
as ‘specialists usually succeed. Elk skin waterproof boots are one 
of their specialties. Their goods are adapted for men and women 
alike. Dealers have their product, or if not, the manufacturers 
themselves may be consulted by letter. 





The Labrador Company, who control the great Mingan Seign- 
iory and. advertise the salmon rivers within its borders, have just 
issued an attractive and fully illustrated pamphlet, describing a 
large number of these rivers, and generally the attractions of the 
region. These north shore streams for the most part can be 
reached only by steamers making trips twice a month from 
Quebec. The country is almost untouched, and affords excellent 
opportunities for fishing and shooting. A map of the region is 
found in the pamphlet, which will be sent free to all applicants. 


Pretty much everything to be desired by the fresh or salt 
water angler is to be found in the catalogue issued by Charles 
Plath & Sons, of 62 Fulton street, New York city. Not only 
does this firm supply to the consumer rods, reels, hooks, flies, 
leaders, camping s, rubber clothing and other n 2 
articles, but it furnishes to the manufacturer supplies i 
rods and. tying flies. Anglers who desire to renew their st 
should supply themselves with the Messrs. Plath’s catalogue. 


The J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass,, 
having acquired the telescope business of the taract Tool and 
Optical Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., are now prepared to fit telescopes 
to rifles. These telescopes are adapted not only to arms of their 
own manufacture, but also to many other rifles made by ad- 
vertisers in the Forest awp Stream. Persons who have shot 
telescope rifles understand how great an addition to the shooter’s 
comfort the telescope is. 








wet Launch and Motor Co., of Saugatuck, Conn., man- 
inne and motors, the last designed and built to meet 
the growing demands for a high grade motor, with every feature 
that experience has shown to be desirable. How well the com- 
pany succeeds in this is shown by the few testimonials printed 
at the end of their attractive booklet, which will be sent on 
application. 





















